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[NTERNAL REVENUE ACT OF iqrS 
EXEMPTS FROM ALL 
FEDERAL ESTATE INHERITANCE TAXES 
BEQUESTS TO THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 

To the B^jefadors find hr {ends of the lvh>ifrsity Miisfntiti 

I to ciill your at tent ton to that provision of the Internal 
Revenue law of 19 JS, which exempts frrjm Fcileral Estate Inherit' 
ance 'I'axes all bequests to the I'niversity Museum and to other 
“charitable" Institutions, in the legal sense of that word. Section 
403 of this Revenue Tax law of 19J 8 reads as follows:— 

“Tliird.—ITie amount of all bequests, legacies, devises or gifts 
to or for the use of the United States, any State, Territory, any 
political subdivision thereof, or the District of Columbia, far es:- 
clusively public purposes, or to or for tlte use of any coq.ioration 
organized and operated exclusively for religious, charitable, scien¬ 
tific, literary or educational pur|>oses. mcluding the encouragement 
of art, and the preveniicm of cnielty to children or animals, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures to the 1>enefit of any private 
stockholder or individual, or Lt> a trustCft or trustees exclusively for 
such religious, charitable, scientific, literary' editcatiana) purposes. 
This defluction shall l>e made in case of the estates of all decedents 
who have died since December 31, 1917,’' 

It is to be exjK'Cted that this new regukition will result in larger 
sums being left by' will to the ekisses of institutions anti purposes 
mentioned. (Tlie references to this legislation, relating biJth to resi¬ 
dents and non-residents, are to be found up<jn pp. 1, 12, 46 and 47 
of Senate document No. 385, “The Revenue Bill of 19JS/') 

] wish also to call attention to a letter from Dr. Samuel McCune 
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Liudsav, of New York, who was chairman of the nations! committee 
which urged the passage of the afiove section liefore committees in 
Congress. Doctor Lindsay writes; 

''Dear Dr. Harriam,—In reply to your letter of Marcli 19, I 
heg to say tliat Clatise 3 of Section 403 on page 46 of the revenue 
bill of 1918 operates to reduce the amount of the net estate by the 
total ajTunint of all bequests, legacies, devises or gifts for public 
purposes or for chariiabte, educational and religious purjK'Ses, and 
all federal estate taxes are then levied and based upon the net estate 
so reduced. 'ITiis means first that the public or educational bequest, 
legac}'' or gift goes entirely free of rax to the legatee, neither the 
estate or the legatee Ixdng rwiuiretl to pay any tax <>n this amount. 

"Second, it means that the i.esiator has the further advantage 
that the rate of tax leviod upon his net estiite may pay a lower rate 
upon die W'hole net estate — that is, his exccvitors or estate may be 
required to pay a hiwer rate upon his whole net estate liecttuse the 
tax is a progressive one, as you will see from the rate specified in 
Section 401, i»emg 1 per cent of the amount of the net estate in excess 
of S50,000; 2 per cent of the amount by which the net estate exceeds 
550.000, and does not exceed 5150,(XU), etc. There are no surtaxes 
and normal tax rates in the matter of estate taxes: tliese belong to 
the individual and corp(Tratioti income taxes. 

"As an example, a man leaxong an estate of the gross value of 
575,000, where the expenses of burial, administration, etc., amounted 
to 55,000 would be entitled to a flat exemption of 550,000, thus 
leaving as his net estate 530.tl00, on whiclt the executor would have 
to pay a tax of t per cent. If that man, however, Iiad left $?5,0[)fl 
to the University of Pennsylvania, his executor would deduct that 
aniouut also and there would he no net estate and no tax to pay. 

"You will see Frrun this illustration that on larger estates the 
advantage accnimg from the drduction of bequests for public, edu¬ 
cational and charitable purjinses, while they might not result in the 
total exemption of tlae estate from Laxatlou unless they reduced the 
net estate to 530.OOf), would be correspondingly substantial and 
attractive in enabling a testator to have more money to give to 
unselfish purposes voluntarily, instead of Ijcing compelled to give 
it away to the govemment for uses whidi arc not of hts choosing, 

" 1, of course, have no facts to show liow'far tlie burden of the 
federal estate tax in the revenue act of 1917 caused people to cliange 
their wills or in making wills to reflucc the amounts of bequests for 
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public purpOJ5es, hut I have no dtmbt that the total burden of tax¬ 
ation has had a very substantial result in that direction. I know of 
a few individual cases where people were obliged to cut down or cut 
out bequests for such purposes in order to meet the obligations they 
felt devolved upon them for the protection of the property of their 
estates and provision for their dependents. Trusting that this will 
give you the information you desire, and if not, that you will call 
on me for any further infomiation I can give or get for you. I am 

“Saucei. McCone Lindsay." 

Inasmuch as the facts above stated appear not to be as well 
known as their importance warrants, the University Museum has 
much pleasure in making public the above announcement. 

There will be found ujicn another page the " Form of Bequest" 
to the Museum, which reads as follows:-— 

*' I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the Umt^ersity of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of. ....... .dollars, in trust for the 

uses of the University Museum. (Here specify in detail, if so de* 
sired, the purposes,)" 

1 beg to remain, etc,, etc., 

Chas. C, Harrison, 

Pfesidentt 






ON THE DESIGN OF GREEK VASES 


0 the voices iipliftarl in encoiimseineixt of a fresh interest in 



design may the classLctst venture to add a treble note? Il 


is now the fashion tx> deride, if not to ignore, all tilings classicial 
Monc the less, remembering the words oi Aristutli.- that ‘‘Art is long, ' 
[ dare to hope that there is yet rf>irii fur consideration of signif¬ 
icant features nf what some still ihinh: the greatest art the world 
has produced. 1 mean of course Ortek art, which is great not only 
in itself but in its fruits, for it flirecily inspired R.otnan, ByKaiitine 
and Renaissance an, as well as the later an of China, India and 
Japan In Greek art ihe designer of today cun find fnticli inspint- 
tton. I do not mean that we .shotiid suffer inoclom art to be sub¬ 
merged under a tlts-jd of Greek gods or Jiuplites, or even of tiineanders. 
Happily, the world has come to realijw that the Greek Temple as 
a form of archiu;ctura is not ooiignious when hjciiied in the northern 
so-callcil temperate zone, and that the figures of eminent men of 
tills generation, when imnsL'ited into broiuje or marble, need not 
be clothed in the toga. But although wc rightly reject such forms 
as become empty when Transferred to an uufrientlly onvirtmntent, 
we cannot without irrciiarable Ukss igntfre the principles that under¬ 
lie the forms. 

On all sides todaj'' critics iaineni in modem art the lack of 
sanity and universality oi appeal. The two characteristics all 
great art must display, and particularly must decoration do so. 
This must In; self evident from the derivatiLin of tlie word ‘’decorate" 
from the i,athi dtve#, '*it is fitting.*' Jdecoration is oruameiit that 
satisfies, and satisfies not one or two, but all who have any real 
right to cTipress an opinion tluTtim. The claims oi Creek decor¬ 
ative an for considenition at ihU jKjint are bast'd—first, on its 
primacy, second, on its tranHcendence. These claims are not gen¬ 
erally pushed by teachers of Greek and Latin history and iiiiiguage, 
for, unfortunately, few of them have an}* real appreciation of ancient 
art. Apprectaiion of Greek an is n-.d essentially cst>teric. but it 
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does presuppose intelligence of nn esjjedal sort, an intellig^ence that 
finds joy in a reasoned performance. 

The chief characteristic of Greek art is that it is universal, 
not individual, bi IwtJi concept atid appCitl. The second diaracter* 
istic is that it is orderly, and this second characteristic by its work¬ 
ings produces the first. The two are intcrflepcndent. To the ancient 
Greek, the modem artist who df;«3s bis work by what he terms “feel," 
who gropes t>UndIy for Sfunelhirig that shall embody lus inarticulate 
emotionalism, such a man must have setsmed a verj' maniac. The 
Greek artist did all things by rule of rcascjn. He was not in the least 
mechanical, but, on the other hand, he was never sloppy. If the 
craftsman of today w'ere ttcnt less on the creation novelty than 
on the foil own ng of laws of reason and harmony, he would find that 
the innovations of creative work took ciire of thentselves. 

All this, you may say, is apart from <Iesign, I am not sure 
that it is. Wlmt 1 ivotild stress is not so much the potter’s technique 
as bis realization or the casentialness of form. Form is the indis- 
penssihle thing, \\niether in shai>e or omanieiil it is Oie all im¬ 
portant consideration and. consequently, it must be studied. Ratio, 
proportion, harmony, symmetry — in all its factors design depends 
on mat hematics. Pot instance, formal design—and all good design 
is formal—depends very closely on ratio. Take any gtK»d ajithemion 
or palmeite pattern, and tr>' it out. See if it is not constructed with 
mathematical precision. But lei us pass on to swme dements of 
design as employ(3d by the Greeks. 

We commonly date the beginnings of Greek history shortly 
after the Doriati Invasion, regarding the historiciil Hellenes as a 
sort of hybrid product of the amnlgamatioiA of the invaders with the 
peoples already in the peninsula. The invaders imposed their 
northern culture on the Greek peninsula, where hail been destroyed 
the previous art of the Aegean people. This earlier art had been 
essentially decorative. Its expmients had a passion for marine 
forms, such as fish, snails, shells, waves, and they had a distinct 
talent for linear decoration, such as net patterns or scrolls. Some 
of this artistic traijition survived the wreck of lime anti the icono- 
clasm of the invaders in regions to which the remnants of the old 
race had tied, notably on the coast of Asia Minor. There, combined 
with artistic forces from Mesopotamia, it produced Ionic art. Ionic 
art sent westw'ard across the Aegean a tidal wave of influences, which 
saturated tlie nascent art.istic itn pulses of the Greeks, particularly 
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in Corinth. That city during the seventh centtir>' B» C, was the 
greutest Ell the Mtsliterraiienn, with the t^tfssible exception of MUetns 
in Asia. In Corinth began real design, Corinth was an enonnously 
wealthy trailing cenire, ImndHng all tlie commerce of the western 
Mediterranean, She dispensed the products of the tvorld^ and needed 
containers for ht?T trade, S(* what more nuiunJ iltan that there 
should arise in Corinth a large industry in pottery^pottery of 
many shapes and sii&cs, hut all stiunjx'd with the induhitablc seal 
of local manufacture. Corinthian decoration can never he mistaken 
for that of any other ware. The reason theref<‘>r is this. Corinthian 
ware is the earliest fabric that shfiws ^*style ' and the principles of 
design. The C^orinlhian potters were the Qrst to display conjointly 
schematization of tigures, balance of inaivses, repetitsou without 
monotony. They loved eTcotic animals and hybrid creatures sprung 



Pi(i. a.—P#.Ti fyf K fria* m * ooMitliM In thu Uni¥w»iy ^tigiAiiiuc tlie 

|irbi«i>1e . 1 /istKs^ibiily kn<l ilun^iioM in tbr tiAr^sinnial. 

from the riotous im .agination of the peoples of Asia: and for every 
sort of animal tliey worked out a definite plan or schcane. Morin 
jean's book on ihe design of animals, on Greek vases gives many 
such plans. The author was the first to point out that the Cor¬ 
inthians invented many schemes that are used tc>day in wall papers 
and tapestries. He notes also that the Ciirinthian craftsmen were 
the first to appreciate the decorative possibilities which could result 
from changing the proportions of any given object so as to make 
it conform to the limitationB of the space to be decorated; e. g.. in a 
panel their animals are sliorl bwHed and It'ng legged > in a frieze 
they arc limg Iwdicd and short legge^l. Literally, the Corinthiarui 
were the earliest ilesigners in Luropean an. Their induence was 
lasting, anti ii is not tf> l.fe ignored ndnv. 

The University Museum pi^ssesses a got-^d coHeciion of Corin« 
thian vases and of UaloCorinthian ware, <if which a careful study 
will not I'e frutlless. The larger vases are decora led in bands of ani* 
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trials, exotic rmd fruitastic. One of the most striking features of 
these frieaes is tJiat witMii a given IhhuJ all snimaJs—lions, pantliers, 
di>t?r^ hirds^iio matter what their relative actual size would be, 
all, U'hether seated or >'tancUng. have their heads in a straight line. 
This principle of '‘isocephaly” as it is called, always guided the 
Greeks in their det^firative art. Today we rio not follow it, and our 
decorative elTccts in a measure suffer. Our Lest decoration still 
sliows a flatne^ of treatment, w*hich is essential to effect, but it 
loses much by disregard of the value oJ strtiight framing 

it is not mi" intention to make here an exhaustive study of 
design on Greek vases, fabric by fabric. To do so W'ouki result in a 
monumental work, f merely wish to point out sf>m.e of the more 
salient fcEitures. 



Fjfi* r>3M>rMLkjn on a Corb^thbtn 

gbowjnji tFw: piiiuijilp uf I'lungutkpn ±n ilic 
vtTtimJ* nifVT T^iiiTsn ji'on. 


The designs on Attic vases, both black and rcdTigured are 
worthy of considerfible stmly. On Urge shapes such as the hydria. 
crater, or amphora, where the surface is large enougli to aiTortl a 
fair siae<l not bX) much curved, the pitiblcrn of decoraTioii is 
relatively simple. It is necessan,^ only to allow for a slight curve, 
blo<_lc out the pantd or frieze, and set to work. But in the evlix 
or wine cup. where the design in the interior must i>e framed in a 
circle and llmt on Uie exterior must be set in curving fields, here 
the Greek painter met with real prolilems. How* well he solved 
Lhem may be learneyl by tracing the history of the cyiix through the 
fifth oentur%’ B, C. The shape with its difiicultics and its posai- 
btlitics teased the painters interest, and l»ccanje their favorite. 
TTirough tlie years the painters experimented vritlt the setting of 
an upright figure wdihin the circle, and came finally to make the 
very liitutations of the space not Ideitiishes but enhancements of 
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their designs. How thejr leamisd to group figures on the exteriors, 
to fiE space witlioul crowding, to maJce drapery and accessories 
accentuate the design as well as beautify the figures—all tliis too 
may be watched and made profitable for the mwiem designer. 

I would not indicate by tliis that the N'ases are products o£ 
great artists, or in themselves great works of art. Tha icire Italian 
plates there are designs made by world renow'ned painters, but 
though l.eonarrkT built fctrtre^s, one does not ordinarily expect 
Raphael to make potter^*. The Greek [><»tter, “thumping his wet 



Fifik 6it Itie or u blatfk-flciirKl miiraiait 

tap m iHf t'rrivrreity 


day*' was by no raean.^ counted among Ivis eonieraporarics a great 
art force. He loved his job, and did it ts'cH. Like him the vase 
painter who, more often than not, was a ijerson cHstuict from the 
pitter, was always experimenting, making many mistakes but 
invatialdy learning, gaining an envuibli' swiftness and surciiass of 
line, never ashamed to owe his inspiration to the past as eyeiy 
good designer must, ne\T;r ceasing to strive for perfection, signing 
his name with a flourish when he felt particularly pmud. hut mostly 
not troubling to insure his own fame, always sane in !iis concfiptions, 
methodical, and inspiring. 
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I have coofned my remarks lo vases, because they afford the 
bulk of extant Greek decorative art. In addition, coins, especially 
those of Syracuse, and sculptured d^oration of Imperial Roman 
tim^ much of which was executed by Greek artists, offer a rich 
mine of suggestive material for modem design. 

E, F. R. 



Fig. 5.—Dasan htmi & OriitHriilftii pyns iii the 

Uofivima^ Mimnnt. 
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AN ATTIC BLACK-FIGURED SKYPHOS 

T his ^'£^se was acquired by the L'niversdty Museum early in 
I 91 !J. Of its previous history nothing is known. Peculinr 
interest attaches to the sk^-phos for tw-o reasons. First, the 

theme of the decoration, Heracles overpowering Nereus, is un- 
common: second, the composition shows a decided variant on tliat 
usual in the black-figureii technique, Let us consider the theme of 
the decfvration first. 

Tlie obverse oi the vase shows four figures. At the ^treme 
left Heracles strides to right, with his left leg forw-ard and only the 
toes of the ri^t foot resting on the ground. Over a short tumc 
he tvears the lion skin, the tail of which is looped up under his prdle. 
A baldric o\^er liis right slioulder carries a scabbard. With his left 
hand he holds Nereus by the hack of the neck; and liis right hand 
is drawn far back, swinging a batik* loic. This weapon is rarely 
used by Hcrades, and when found on vases is generally carried by 
figures of non*Hellf?nic race, wearing Tlirafian, Phrj'gian or Amazon 
ian dress. rinks to his knees, his right hand outstretched 

towaj'd his enemy’s chin in svipplica tit in. He is bearded and nude, 
save for the short cloak over his shoulders. His left hand which 
grasps a sceptre is lightly held in the hands tjf a Nereid, "who is 
trying to drag him away from danger. At the extreme right stands 
a second Nereid, pausing in llight to make a gesture of supplication 
and despair. Each of these women wears a long Ionic chiton and a 
himation. 

The reverse riiows threse figures. In the centre is lolaos, to 
nght, bearded, wnth a fillet in liis hair. Like Nercus, he wears only 
a sliort cloak over his shoulders. In his right hand he carries a 
long knoblry dub, and in his extended left hand a bow and arrows. 
Before him stands Atliena, watching the contest, She wears a long 
Ionic chiton and a himation, and has a high crested helmet on her 
head. Her left hand is lifted and rests on a slender spear. In her 
right hand, against her breast, rests a rounded object, possibly one 
of the golden apples, the prize of victory. Before her rises the 
trunk of a tree whose slender branches are spread over both ob¬ 
verse and reverse. This tree may be the one that bore the golden 
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apples, for in its brandies are round white objects which might 
be fruit. Behind lolaos is the figure of Hermes advancing to right, 
but looking hack to left. He wears a short chiton and himation, 
winged boots and a ftcaked cap isith wings. His left hand is rabed 
in a gesture of astonislunent; his right arm is bent sharply at the 
ellKiw, and the hand holds a long slentler wand. Behind Hermes, 
and under the handle is a large black rEim, the attribute of the god. 



Fif- t . — Aiiic bkck-tl^rtdnod iJ^pliasL 
Kiiturtc«r LwD Kercjr!$. 

Cn* m B.C. 


Under the other handle is hung tJie ciuiver Heracles, beside 
which rests bis l'>ow* 

White is used for the flesh of women, and to pick out details 
such as the tcetli of the lion, the crown of Hermes' cap, and the tip 
of Heracles’ scabbard. Purple is used for the fillets, the heanls. 
(except that of N’ercus. which is incise<l), the lining of the quiver, 
the belt of Heracles and the object in Aiheim's right hand. In¬ 
cision is amplj* l>ut carelessly employed;—lines of drapery pass 
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through the white anna of the women, and although an incised 
line mark an outline, the paint is sometimes spread beyond it, as 
on the neck of the first Mereid, The eyes of the women are oval 
and a little open at the inner comer: those of folaos and Heracles 
are round: those of Nereus and Hermes oval and dosed. The 
ears are poorly tlrawn and generally too high: the gestures awkward, 
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tuAca, Atheiuir 


but not crude, fn general, defects are due less to the painter’s 
inability than to his indifference. 

That the exploits of Heracles offer to the Attic vase painter 
an inexhaustible well of inspiration is almost a truism, but the 
story suggested by this sk^’pliQs is nirely utilised. Briefly, it is 
this: while Heracles was wandering in search of the golden apples 
of the Hesperidcs, he came to the Eridanoa, There the nymphs, 
daughters of Zeus and Themis, told him that only Nereus knew the 
way to the desired fruit. Heracles came upon Nereus asleep, and. 
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despite the rnany metamorphoses of the old man, succeeded in 
wringing from him the secret. 

Generally when Neretis appears on vases, he Is a secondary 
figure. Sometimes he looks on while Heracles overpowers Triton 
or Kyknos; again, he sits apart from the action while w-ord is brought 
to him of the rape of Thetis. Very rarely is he represented as im¬ 
portant enough to warrant his being the centre of interest. This 
subordination is doubtless due to his being an insignificant figure in 
Greek mythology. His name is knowm chiefly from his daughters 
the Nereids of w'hom Thetis is the most imfwrtant. Tlietis in the 
Iliad speaks of her father as ''AXio^ yfpmv, a title which we know 
from other sources he shares with Glauko.';, Phorkys, Proteus, the 
abstractions of the sea that preceded the Olympian god Posetdom 
Like Poseidon. Nereus displays the trident and fish as attributes, 
but more frequently he has a sceptre, as on the vase under dis¬ 
cussion. 

We have, then, in this skv'phos a valuable addition to the mea¬ 
gre list of seven vases in European museums dealing w'ith the subject 
of Heracles and Nereus. 

The second point of interest is the composition. The tree 
beside Athena spreads its branches over both obverse and reverse, 
and Hnds them together. Furthermore, the three figures on the 
reverse do not really form a group, for Athena and Hermes draw 
attention not to the figure of lolaos w'hich they flank, but to the 
scene on the obverse of the vase. That the decoration is considered 
as a whole b further indicated by the fact that one of the handles 
rises directly from the right arm of Heracles. If the figures are 
projected as a continuous frieze, with the contestants as the centre of 
interest, it will Ijc seen that the secondary figures are of two sorts. 
To the left stand three interested but aloof spectators, to the right 
two deeply affected. This arrangement is st^mething more than the 
archaic schema of a central motive fianked by exactly corresponding 
figures. There is an effort for more complex corap<isition, an effort 
no less commendable because not success!uL The static figures at 
the left, interested in the action but taking no part therein are like 
a pre-Euripidcan chorus. The two figures at the right, arrested on 
the point of flight, are to lie messengers of ivoe. In other words, we 
have here in black-figured technique an example of what Gardner 
calls dramatic composition—'the mekling of all the decoration into a 
w'hole by making the subordinate figures into messengers and chorus. 
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The ctiissic example of this sort of treatment is the Hieron vase 
showing the Rape of Thetis, where on the obverse the frightened 
Nereids flee to right and left from the intruder, and on the reverse, 
run as messengers to their father. The painter of this ski'phos has 
not learned the perfection of rh3rt.hmic composition, which is an 
accomplishment of the advanced fifth centurj’, but he has the glimmer 
of a great idea, and he is not afraid of experiment. 

There is little opportunity to w’ork out the personality of the 
painter, but certain characteristics of his may be noted. Although 
he works in the black-figured technique, he is not a primitive. His 
outlines are sure, and his errors are due to carelessness rather than 
to ignorance, He uses very little purple, and treats his drapery 
in the simplest fashion, incising with oblique and broken lines. 
Although he keeps the convention of a body full front with head and 
legs in profile, the effect is generally archaistic rather than archaic. 
The figure of Athena is in three quarter view, and only the Nereid 
at the extreme right displays the gaucherie of a misiuiderstood pose. 
The overlapping of the legs of Heracles and Nereus is scarcely to be 
found before the time of Euphronios who seems to have introduced 
this manner of indicating strain. Accordingly, the must be a 
product of the late black-figured style. Besides, two points should 
be noted;— 

1. Before and behind Athena are meaningless letters. 

2. The tail of the lion skin ts looped up through the belt of 
Heracles. 

These two points, taken in conjunction with the uncommon 
theme, and the unusual method of composition suggest analogies 
with the nameless master sketched by Dr, Luce as the painter of 
vases in New York and Paris, a contempomrj^ of Nicosthenes. 
There is nothing to show that this skyphos is by his hand, but it 
doubtless dates from that same period, when the black-figured 
technique still survived side by side ndth the more popular red- 
figured ware. 


E. F. R. 


A TANAGRA FIGURINE 


T he university museum recently acquired by pur¬ 
chase a very iuterestiag Tauagra figurine. Of its authen¬ 
ticity there caa be no question, for its liistory is known. 
It was bought in Greece by the late Rufus R. Richardson whcm he 
was Director of the American School of Classical Studies at .Athens. 
Tlie Museum ha.s reason for satisfaction at this acquisition, as it 
had little in this branch of Greek art. most of the figiunncs in its 
possession bdng from Southern Italj", and not true Tana gras. Then, 
too, of all the different classes of antiquities known, these Tanagm 
figurines are. with the possible exception of hrcmacs, the easiest 
objects to be copied with success hy the ubiquitous forger: so that 
to possess H figurine about whose authenticity there can be no 
question is most satisfactory. 

Tlie making of terracotta statuettes is apparently common to 
all primitive peoples. Small terracotta figurines are found in exca¬ 
vations in North, Central and South America and elsewhere, as 
well as among the Egyptians, Cypriotes, and Greeks. 'The reason 
for tliis prevalence of terracotta statuettes is not liard to seek. Clay 
is the easiest substance to be worked by hand, so that the earliest 
and crudest efforts of portraying the liuman form are of this material. 
In Greece in the earlier periods we find the hand-made terra¬ 
cottas, very crude and primitive; then come the earlier mould- 
made examples, the "papSdes/’ so e^Uled from their head-dress, 
which has a certain resembltmce to that of the modem Greek priest, 
or "pap^s.'* Finally in the second half of the fourth century B.C.. 
figurines reached their greatest perfection in the Tanagras. It is 
true that other styles, showing great technical skill, follow the 
Tanagras. especially in Asia Minor at MvTina, and in Semthem 
Italy at Tarentum; but theiie products have not the delicacy nor 
grace of the true Tongara figurines. 

The question may l>e asked at this point; what was the purpose 
of these little statuettes; were they made as ornaments, or toys, or 
did they have a well defined use: were they objects of veneraticin, 
or votive offerings— in short, what tvere they? To answer this 
questimi adequately it is necessary to outline the development 
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of their manufacture. The original hanrJ-made terracottas seem, as 
is the case with nearly all primitive objects of this kind, to have lieen 
toys, if we may judge from the scenes they portraj', such as a bakery, 
a barlier shop, and the like. Terracotta toys persist right through 
the classical period, as can be seen by the jointed doll recently 
acquired by this Museum. This, by the way, I dated a century' 
too early In publishing. The "papades" seem to have had a certain 
religious significance, and were doulitless intended to be copies of 
statues of divinities. The Tanagras, however, gain in grace and 
variety at the expense of religious imjxirtaiice, until, by the time 
that they have reached their height of artistic perfection, this latter 
quality is completely lost, and we see the very beautiful and graceful 
little statuettes representing women and girls of everj'day life, with 
no thought of religion whatever. We realize, then, that, in Greece 
at least, terracotta statuettes ha(l almost ceased to be objects of 
reverence by the end of the fourth century. The Myrina figurines 
of Asia .Minor give us examples of statuettes of Aphrodite and 
Eros, but, apart from that, they, too, seem to have no religious 
significance. 

Tlie fact that these Tanagra figurines have always been found 
in. or in the neighborhood of, tombs shows that they must have 
served as votive offerings. It seems to have been the custom to 
break them over a grave, as a sacrifice, perhaps, to the departed. 
I have heard the bringing of these figurines to the tomb compared 
with OUT custom of sending or taking flowers to a funeral, or to the 
grave of one long dead. This custom, if we analyze it, is in itself a 
survival of the idea of sacrifice; for we really put the flowers to 
death when we lay them on the tomb. And so the Greeks tcwjk 
these figurines and broke them on the graves of their departed. 

That the Tanagra figurines are to be dated in the last half of 
the fourth century^ B. C. is proved by criteria not found in per¬ 
fection in the specimen here to be discussed. True, we suspect 
from the freedom of the modelling that we are dealing with a late 
work of art; but there are other things which prove the late date 
of these figurines more conclusively. Some of the little ladies wear 
conical hats, and carry fans, and neither of these things was to any 
great extent used in Greece before the middle of the fourth century B-C- 

The Tanagra of today is little more than a railroad station on 
the line from Athens to Thebes. There is little in the wav of ancient 
remains to attract the tourist, nor would one give it a thotight as one 
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passes north on the train, but for the beautiful terracottas found in 
its necropolis, 'rhese exquisite little statuettes, so different from 
any of the other things found in Greece, have made Its name im¬ 
mortal 'n*he^e^'e^ lovers of the beautiful exist. 

That there was a settlement on the site of Tanagra at a very 
early period is proved by the presence of a small number of objects 
of the “Mycenaean" period (ca- ! lOO B,C,) found there. His¬ 
torically, however, Tanagra does not come into prominence till the 
fifth century B.C. Tt was at that time a member of the Boeotkn 
League, and apparently did not follow the example of Thebes, the 
leading city of that League, and turn traitor in the Persian Wans, 
but remained faithful to Hellenism. As a reward, after the Greeks 
had defeated the barbarians at Salamis and Plataea, Tanagra seems 
to have been made the leader of the Boeotian League; for it, in 
place of Tliebes, became the centre for the coinage of the Ixiague. 
This, however, did not last very long, for by 446 B.C., Tliebcs had 
regained the hegemony. In 457 B.C,, Tanagra was llie scene of a 
pltchetl battle between the Spartans and the Athenians under 
Pericles and the Cimonidae. The battle resulted in the teclmical 
supremacy of the Spartans; but they had been so hard pressed 
that they w'ere unable to follow up their advantage, so that practically 
it amounted to a draw. 

In the third century B.C., the traveller Heracleides visited 
Bocoiia, and left an account of Tjumgra as a fiourishing and orderly 
city. He says nothing of the terracotta industry, nor does he men¬ 
tion the women of Tanagra; but his description of the women of 
Thebes is equally applicable f(jr Tanagra as well. 

In religion, tltc principal god worsliipped appears to have been 
Hermes. As was quite natural in a small rural comraimity like 
the early Tanagra, and iJitrlicularly in an agricultural district like 
Boeotia, his attributes as a rustic god were much emphasized, and 
he is generally sjaoken: of as '^the sheep-bearer,” al¬ 

though after the battle of Tanagra, he is referred to in an inscription 
as irpo^axo^, "the defender.'’ We may suspect that, in tlie period 
of Alexander the Great, when the conquests of the Macedonians 
tended to increase commerce and trade, and to draw the world 
closer together, the eclecticism that forms the chief characteristic 
of tlie Hellenistic period should have reached Tanagra. Perhaps it 
was responsible for these lovely figurines, which have ncfthing of 
the rustic them, but are, instead, by way of being rather 

sophisticated. 
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The exaniple that is to be described is about 24.5 centimetres, 
or 91 inches high. It represents a 'vvoman, playing upon a double 
Sute, most of which, unfortunately, is lost. She leans against a 
pillar and rests her weight upon her right foot, with her left leg 
thrown across the right. Her neck and arms are bare, and her head 
ia wreathed with laurel, her hair being very elaborately dressed. 
The nude parts of the body are rendered in flesh pink, and the hair 
in brown. The plinth on which she stands was originally covered 
with a white slip, and the pillar is painted in red, white, and black. 

r The little figure is clothed in a chiton and himation, the former 
being the undergarment. This chiton is made with a low neck, 
and is narrow at the shoulders, leaving the arms bare. Just below 
the breasts it is bound by a girdle, forming w'hat is technicaLy 
called the "kolpos"; from this, it falls in straight lines to the feet. 
Its countless fine folds prove that it was conceived as having been 
made of a thin, delicate material, perhaps of fine linen. This chiton 
seems originally to have been pink, but much of the color has oome 
off, showing the technique used, which will be described later. Prom 
under the chiton the little fixit of the figure appears, shod in a slipper 
of red and blue, 

Over this garment is the him at ion, a robe of a heavier material. 
This our little lady wears over her left shoulder and winding round 
the body. The folds that fall from the shoulder are fastened at the 
left hip. This gaimcnt is to be thought of as heavier than the 
chiton, as can be seen from the manner of the folds. It is white, 
nJth borders of blue, lengthwise, at top and bottom. 

The missing parts are (1) a portion of the plinth; (2) a large 
part of the double flute; (3) part of the wreath; (4) part of the 
right hand, The cky is vety dark red. Over the day k Laid a white 
slip, covering the entire figure; the other colors are to be thought of 
as overcolor, not applied directly to the clay. They are delicate, 
and easily wear off, so that it is impracticable to clean one of 
these statuettes. It may lie said, however, that in this figurine 
the preservation of the colors is remarkably good. 

Apart from that, the statuette is a unique specimen. Most of 
these little figures represent women dressed for the street, as it were, 
dosdy draped in their hiniatia, wearing hats, and carrying fans. 
They are just little images. This statuette is really something more; 
it shows a woman doing something, even if only playing the flute. 
That she is thought of as being indoors, may be guessed from the 
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easy and loosely fitting manner in which the himation is worn. 
Furthermore, the subject of a woman playing the flute seems to be 
quite unusual. The British Museum, which owns a large collection 
of tliese figurines, apparently has nothing like this one. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite unique, and the ITniversity Museum is glad to possess 
such an interesting specimen. 

S. B. L. 




THE RICHARD WALN MEIRS COLLECTION 


T he American Section of the Mnseimi has been fortunate 
lately in receiving gifts of several important collections. The 
latest accession is a collectioti of North American InxHan 
baskets, blankets, bead work anti other representative articles of 
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The Kichand Wain Mcirs Collacikn. 


Indian craftsmanship which has l>een presented by Mrs, Richard 
Wain Meirs. This collection vdl) be knowm in the future as The 
Richard Wain Aieirs Collection in honor of tlie late Mr, Meirs. 
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Althmigh the beadwork and the blankets exhibit many inter¬ 
esting examples of design, the artistic and technical properties of 
the basket collection which ninribers about two hundred specimens, 
are far greatcri Begitming with the hi skirn o of Northern Alaska■ 
the collection embraces the Aleutian Islanders, Southeastern Alaska 
and the Pacific Coast tribes, doym to Caliioraia. There are also 
many fine examples of Apache, Navajo, Pima and Hopi baskets. 


Pit;. 10*—Wswhot! Ijftsktvu 
Tlic: Ibchani W^tn Mdit CoUeetkm. 

csch group exhibiting th^ dewnitive ^nd s\Tnl>o1istn whldi 

belong to the tribe. There is one group, however, that claims special 
attention and gives rise to unbounded afimiration as much for its 
beauty of form as for the technical perfection and fineness of weave 
exhibited in each specimen. The group contprises about twaity has* 
kets made by the Waslioe Indians of Ne%'a(la. This small tribe, num¬ 
bering at present no: more than two hundred individuals. lives in 
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Vicinity of Carson City, Nevada, and speaks a language which is 
different from that of its neighbours. In generaj these Indians have 
not been rranarkable either for industry or for artistic skill; both 
the^ tiu^hes are nevertheless exhibited to an extraordinary extent 
t>asketr>^ Two examples ane selected here for illu^ration, 
Ihe hrst is one which was made by a woman who is stili living and 
whose n^e is well known in that part of the country for her basket* 
work, rhe one example of her work in the Richard Wain Meim 

dcgTM Thf coded weave of the baskets is so perfect that it is ira- 
po^ble to detect m any part the slightest imperfection. The care 
mih which the ma^als have been selected and prepared ia of the 
high ord^. The white parts are made of wiHow, the black of 
broken and the red of redbud. The decoration is made by a 
of groups of six diamond shaped figures, each of which is 
dark red m the centre and black on the border, According to the 

r .V f represent groups of chiefs assembling and there* 
to the basket has been called the .Assembly Basket. This very 
perfect and wonderful example of basket weaving proves th2 
^ong the elder Indians neither skill in craftsmanlip nor 
feeling m artistic matters is lacking. ^ 

.“h" “ fi"«. Stow 

quoliUes and constitute a well defined group of basketry which is 

aTpISTTm^n*'^ =^a,."'and tefi 


G. B. G. 
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BASKETRY OF THE CHITIMACHA INDIANS 

A Gut from Mrs. William Pepper. 

O NE of the most interesting and least known tribes of American 
Indians is the Chitimacha, on the banks of the Grand River 
of St. Mary’s Parish. Louisiana. At the present time there 
are only a few’ mdividuals, mostly halfl>ree(k, remaining. Of these 
only four know their language which is now seldom spoken. 

The Chitimacha are first mentioned in connection with their 
murder of a missionary. St. Ct^me, and three other Frenchmen in 
1706, The French organized an expedition against them, and, widi 
the aid of se\'eral allied tribes of natives, killed a large number and 
took many prisoners. These were taken to Mobile as slaves. In 
the long continueti war that followetl the Chitimacha. as a nation, 
were almost externiinateil. Most of the Indian slaves were captive 
members of this tribe. Sixty years later Uie French and Spanish 
governors made peace with them and guaranteetl them their terri¬ 
tory. 

A true caste system had developed among the Clntimacha. 
The chiefs and their descendants fomied a distinct noble class, 
entitled to respect and obedience from the common people. The 
expressions used by the nobility in tlidr intercourse with the common 
people differed greatly from those used by the latter. As in all caste 
systems, if a noble married an individual of a lower class he at once 
lost al! claims to nobility and was obliged to live with the common 
people. For this reason, when there were no women of the upper 
class available, many of the nobles refused to majrj*, and thus 
hastened the extinction of the triljc. 

The mortuary customs also arc very interesting, Gatschet 
repfirts them as follows: "One year after the death of a head chief 
or any of the village war chiefs, of whom there were four or five, his 
bones were dug up by a certain class of ministrants called 'turkey 
buzzard men.' the remaining flesh was separated, the bones were 
wrapped in a new checkered mat and brought to die lodge. The 
inhumation of these bont*s tewk place just Ijefore the beginning of 
the Kut-nahS worshiping ceremony or dance, 'fhe people assembled 
and walked six times around a blazing fire, after which^theJxMies 
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were placed in a tnuund. The willow and male orphEins of the de¬ 
ceased chief bad to take part in the ceremrmiaj dance* The burial 
of the commcn people was effected in the same way, one year after 
death: but the inhumation of the bones took place at the village 
where they had died.” 

Dr. John R. Swanton adds tlmt after the bones had been col¬ 
lected by the ’*buz 2 ard pickers'* they were burned and the ashes, 
placed in a little oblong covered basket of a tj-pe still manufactured, 
were given to the relatives of the deceased. 

The manufacture of these baskets is perhaps the greatest cul¬ 
tural achie\'unienl of (lie tribe. To Mrs. Sidney Bradford of Avery 
Island belongs the credit for reviving this art and giving it a new 
impetus. At present basket making is the chief industry of the 
Chitimacha. Ample tnaicriai for manufacture of baskets is furnished 
by the surrcunding interminable canebrakcs. Ihe cane is split 
with tlie teeth, then dyed Irlack, red or yellow and woven in two 
thicknesses so tliat botii inside and out present the smooth glossy 
outer surface of the cane. Tlic technique employed is known as 
the twilled pattern of w’eavmg. 

All of the baskets arc oblong, varying in size from about an 
inch to more than a foot in height. All are made with a cover that 
fits closely over the lower part. Tlieir mertuarv' use 1ms lieen 
mentioned. They are principally used by the women and girls to 
keep tlidr earrings, briicelets, garters, beads, odire and other tilings 
that contribute to ornament their persons. 

These baskets in their material iveave and uses remind one 
strongly of the baskets of the Guiana Indians of SrMJth America, 

Although the designs in the baskets from tliese two localities 
are derived from objects in nature they differ greatly. The 
Louisiana designs are much more conventionalized and tire harder 
to trace to their source. 

Mrs, WilHain Pepper just before her death presented the Uni¬ 
versity Museum with a oollection of baskets, This gift included 
twelve excellent speeiniens from the Chitimacha, All of them 
are of natural cone, and are red and black in color. Four arc selected 
here for illustration. Each design, hag its meaning as follows: 
alligator: interrupted w'orm tracks; eyes of cattle; blackbirds' eyes. 

B. W. M. 




A MARSHALL ISLANDS CHART 

Presented to the Museum by the Honorable John Wanamaker 

AS all the wTjrld knows, Robert Louis Stevenson lived and 
died in Samoa. His love of atlvcntnre led him in 1890 to 
make a voyajfe on the steamer Janet tVichol among the islands 
of tlie South Seas, During this voyage, accompanied by Mrs. 
Stevenson who in 1914 publish^:! an account of the adventure. 
SLevenson visited the Marshall Islands, at that time a German 
colony anfl n<»w in the possession of Japan, From the islantha-s he 
obtained a vcr\f fine example oi the native chart, a device which 
has pnjved a nijtster)* and w*hich has baffled all students of naviga¬ 
tion and of primitive tiivention. Such charts are to be found in 
Vfuitms mnseuins of the World, and the example which Stevenson 
(.iljtained from the Marshall Islands in 1890 is now in the possession 
of the University Museum. 

Mrs, Sievenstm. in her book The Crmse of the Janei 
gives the following pa.'aage fnim her diary of the voyage. 

"These charts are very curious things, indeed, made of sticks, 
.some cum'd, Sf>ine .straight, caught here aiul there by a small yellow 
cowry, ITie cowries represent Islands, the sticks both currents and 
winds and days^ sailing. The tUstance,s lietween the islands have 
TKithiiig to do with miles, but wn'th hours only. These charts are 
\T3Ty little lised now, only one okl chief knownng how to make them, 
but the time was when esich young chief must pa^ his examination 
in the diarts. knowing them by heart, as they were never takeo to 
sea but kepi at home for rciercnce and contmual study, Louis 
and the commissioiier and Captain Brandeis (a political refugee 
from Samoa) triwi to make nut the names of the islands by com¬ 
paring ihe charts with Our European map. but failed: a man who 
had been thirty years in the islands wiis t-onsulied, and afterwards a 
native, but stih tliey were l)afflcd, It was linaJIy settled that the 
thirty year resident should see the maker of the chiots (now ab¬ 
sent) and get a complete key to be sent to Samoa." 

The M.'irshall Islands are composed of two chains of atolk or 
coral reefs, there being fifteen atolls in one chain anr) eighteen in 
the other. t’>n the biths of whidi Stevenstsn's chart is composed 
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are vuritltm in pencil by some one wlii>m he employed to do it, the 
names of iweniv-six of these islands. Some of these names are 
placed in localities nt>t now marked by shells and it is possible that 
some of the cowries have become detached. The handwriting may 
be that (>f *'tl»o c^anmissioner” or of “tlie thirty year resident ** men’ 
tioned by Mrs. Stevenam. The writing M'ould indicate a German 
hand. 

In Mrs. Stevenson's brief account of the nature of the Marshall 
Islands diart there is hardly a clause which is not contradicted 
or at least considerably modified by statements made by otliers who 
Ira VC attempted to explain the nature and use of these curious aids 
to primitive navigation. Three attempts have t«?en made to explain 
how* Ihi' charts were used, tut the most elaborate explanation leav^ 
the reada* with hardly eny clearer an idea than maj* be gathered 
frem the simple statementsqu<. ted abuve from Mrs.Steveiison'shook. 

Although there is st* much epittradiclion among urriters there 
is no room for doubt tltai the eowrv' shells t ied to the sticks represent 
particular tsLinds. Comparing the Stevenstm chan (Fig. 15) with a 
map of the Mar shall Islands (Fig, lb) it will be seen that there is a 
cltise correspondence lietwcer the piXJilit ns of the shells on the 
laths and the positions of the islands with relation to eacli other, 
which proves that th<- native chan maker intended his shells to 
represent islands of the group. 

The meaning of th<' various sticks Ls not so clear nor easy to 
explain. In Mrs. Stevenson's statement "the sticks represent 
currents" we have the {H>pular explanation, but the matter is in 
fact somewhat complicated. Iri the Marshall Archipelago during 
the season of native navigation tl^ere are four distinct swells setting 
from the four quarters of the sea. For each of these swells the native 
has a distinguishing name. The behaviour of these lour sets of swells 
complicated by their Impact on the atolls engages close study on the 
part of the native navigators. I'hey have thus developed an art of 
navigtition which has its terminology and its conventions, and is 
liastri upon dose observation of the l>eha\*iotir of the swells, the 
omditiciits •*( the wind und sailing time. A chart, such as this of 
Stevens^ ti's, attempts to indicate by the curved sticks the direction 
fnun which come the ocean swells (called rm the chart "currents"), 
and by the straiglit sticks the line of waves caused by the impact 
of two colliding swells. Sudt a tine ijf toppling wraves is called an 
oituT. According to this chart, then, a canoe sailing from jaluit to 
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Majuro would prtjceed north by the pole star until the akur 
(straight line) for Majuro was encountered, and then turn to proceed 
along that to its goal, 

Mrs. Stevenson's statement that the sticks represent also winds 
and days' sailing can be confirmed at least in part, but about the 
number of persons who still understocjd the use of these charts she 
was evidently mianfomied. 



It is stated on good authority that every chief hatl his own 
system for preparing charts and this s>’steiii was a secret which he 
kept stirictly to himself. In these islands the chiefs held extra¬ 
ordinary power. Supernatural qualities were attributed to them; 
they were priests as wdl as kings, monopolists of special knowledge 
no than of political power, leaders in all enterprises, including 
the voyages of fleets. As noted above, the preparation of the charts. 
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regarded as an impoitant accessory to the navigator s craft, was a 
secret art; and it was protected by a tabu. 

The first brief account of the use of the stick charts to reach the 
civilis^ world was furnished by the missionary. Dr. Culiek, in 1860- 
tt was olitained Uirough Ute wife of a chief, who. in spite of her 
portion, was threatened with death for disclosing even the few 

details which Gulick published. , , . 

On the authority of a certain Dcm Luis de Torres, then hvmg m 
Guam, the poet Chamisso, who \isited the South Seas in 1817, says, 
concerning the natives of Mea and the neighboring Caroline Islands, 
that the steersman of a boat used to lay dowit m front of him a little 
stick by which he belm etl himself to fie gttuled. Have we here the germ 
of the Mamhall Island cltarts, and the true secret of their employment 
and of the tabu? Tliere is much open water between the Marshalls 
and tlte Carolines, but we know that there was communication. The 
Marshall Islanders are reputed the most daring seamen of the South 
Seas; a voyage of 600 miles is on record. Dr. HahJ, governor at 
Ponape, wrote to Schuck (1900): ‘‘In the eastern Carolines , . . . 
the natives use aids fto navigation) similar to those of the Marshall 
Islanders," 

Chamisso, knowing of this magical compass of the men of Mea, 
whose sole efficacy lay in tire confidence of tlie pilot that he was guided 
by its straightforward printing, visited the Marahalls also, but makes 
no mentioit of any form of stick chart there. If he had seen one, the 
connection could not have failerl to strike hun, and be recorded, 
Kotzebue, commander of the ship on which Chamisso sailed, speaks 
of the skill of the Marshall Islanders in making diagrams with stones 
in the sand, frtan which he received information as to the position of 
various islands in the group. He says nothing of stick charts. W^e 
are not told that the pilots concealed the diarts themselves from 
anyone: it was the knowledge of the method of their construction, 
and use that u-as tabu. 

When Kotzebue was there, a diief of the island of Wbttho was 
able to indicate by means of the compass in what dmection the 
nearest island lay, A savage who ha<l never seen such instrument 
before would hardly have been able to do this. The islanders liave 
been in contact with the navigators of tnvilized natim^ for a long 
time. Saavedra may have visited them in 1529. Wallis touched at 
the Marshal! Islands in 1767, In 1788 Marshall and Gilbert explored 
the group. People so keenly interested in navigation as these 
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isJandexs have always been, would be very likely to acquire early 
in the period of their intercourse with civilized sailors a certam 
degree of familiarity with aids to na\'igation such as charts. Why 
should not the dclineaticn of currents, etc,, on the ships' charts have 
suggested tf' them ideas which led to the elaboration of the simple 
nsagically directive stick into the complicatetl arrangements of 
laths ami shells of which, it is important to note, we have no reports 
from irax’elcrs before ll^e middle of the last century* after nearly a 
century of intercourse with this region of the Pacific? 

It is natural to believe lliat these people* to whom seafaring has 
for so long teen a necessary condition of existence, should have 
accumulated a ccnsiderable fund of sea lore, of circumstances and 
conditions which would render their voyages from island to iUand 
comparatively safe. The obserc’^ed direction of drift of particular 
canoes, the direction frem which the rollers cimie to break upon the 
encircling reefs of their atolls at different times of the year, the 
obser\*ation of patches of cross seas occurring here or there—^aiJ this 
and other bits of relevant uilortnation v*ould accumulate slotvly 
through the long gt!neratii;ns while men were learning by many 
mishaps how to avail themselves for their advantage cf the forces 
w’hich at first drove them blindly from one haven to another un- 
scrught. So they would get some notion of what water conditions 
they might expect to encounter in certain, quite vaguely delimited 
regions at certain seasens. With the help of the more constant 
stars and Oie steadier winds, tJiey could shape for their fleets—in 
voyages (nit of sight of land a number of canoes always sailed together 
—a ccurse wliich would bring* with fair certitude* some of the fiotilia 
at least into sight of the goal for which all were making, Tlieir 
l^ders, endowed with more than human skill in the reading of sea 
signs and the knowledge of the stars ffor astrononiy, Uj^j, was a 
science taint lo the general), carried, it may he, Wc talisman of 
lath, the sjutbol or instrument of their divine directive power. 

Now’ comes a foreign chief, skilled in longer sea voyages, bearing 
strange accessories of a more effective magic. He shows his sea¬ 
marks on paper, figures of islands* for which, tacking pens, the 
islander* both in the relatively advanced Marshalls and in the more 
backward islands of rorres Strains, has long tieen accustomed to 
set stones in tlie sand or shells on a fiat board. But tJie foreigner 
sets otlier sea marks also in his picture* the meaning of which he 
cannot make so plain* The islander too knows such marks, he will 
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s^t theni down In the maiorial at his hand, linking shell to shell 
with twigs by w’hich to remember Ihe patlis he has learnt upon 
the waters. 

Tbtis he builtls np an elaborate rnnemonic system out of his 
simple niatenals, nritil the twig he canied in less sophisticated days 
becomes a labyrinth of crossing ways, and so targe that it has to be 
left at home When he sets out up^m a longer voyage, I'or, xve learn, 
the lai^cr charts, the rehdib, ai any rate, w'ere not taken into the 
canoes. The Stevenson chart is 49 inches long and 29 wide. An 
object of this size wrould be very mudi in the way in a small canoe, 
and many rebelih are larger than this. They were siiidie-l at home; 
some w'ere made for the special instruction of those wrho would later 
be chiefs and leaders of fleets: ail would be merely aifls to memory 
from the purely practical side, but things to be revered as sj-mbols 
and repositories of a knowlwlge regarded as occult and banned to 
common men- 

To suppose that men in boats whose gunwales or outrigger plat¬ 
forms are of less height above the genend surface tif the water than 
that of the "wat’es among which they sailed, shoidd at any given 
moment have range of vision enough to embrace any recogmaable 
portion of a swell, to be able to say, as their cemmentamrs imply, 
*'At this point (looking 0 %’CT the side) I will put aUiut; just here 1 
must go (consulting his chart) from this line to iliai. to strike the 
okaf just there*'—this is to give ioo niuch credit to a primitive 
seaman's ingenuity. Doubtless he credits himself, sincerely enough, 
with some such supcmormality f>f vision and of Instinct. A case 
in point has been rc*torded by Mr. W. Churchill, who by study of 
their speech has traced many of the longer wanderings of the people 
of Oceania, and has sympaihedcolty recorded observations of tlveir 
life made during a long residence in the South Seas, He speaks of 
the petulance wdlh wliich a klarshall's pilot remarked upon his 
inability to recognise a sign in the blank waters. By this sign the 
pilot set a Jiew course for the canoe in which they were sailing but 
the insistently gesturing forefinger of the initiate quite failed to 
reveal il to the layman endowed ivith no pr®tematura! "sixth 
sense/' What is Hits but tlie '^df deception of the priest of an 
esoteric cult, whose ability to convince his following is ilei>tindeat 
upon the oomplcteness with which he lias convinced himself of the 
reality of bis own occult powem? 

It seems highly probable that the dCf\'clopment oi these charts is 
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due to modem foreign influences acting upon, simple arts and magical 
conceptions already in existence; that their principal use was as an 
aid to memory and, so far as one class of the objects, the mtlang, or 
instruction charts, was conoerne<l, as a means for teaching. The 
restriction of their preparation anti employment to the highly privi¬ 
leged politico-religious caste has served to invest them with a kind 
of mystery, apparently not only among the devotees of the faith 
native to the islands. Closer relations with sailors furnished with 
compasses and other acc^sories of the civilized seaman^s craft have 
led to the abandonment of these charts by people quick to recognize 
the practically usd'ul in all that relates to seamanship: they now 
build and rig for their own use small v^sels on European models. 
It is no longer possible to obtain at first hand any explanation of 
the principles on which the native pilots formerly constructed these 
primitive helps to memorj'; the mystery with which their makers 
sumjunded them, and the fact that each individiml had his own 
principles of construction or his own methods of applying common 
principles would have made it extremely difficult to obtain any such 
explanation even if this had been attempted in the days before the 
art had begun to decline. 


H. U. H, 
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WAR I-ELMETS AND CLAN HATS OF THE 
TLINGIT INDIANS 


Thb* oiilolc, wtII as the on*; on "A Visit ihi" TsinishiflO 

Indiuntr," was written hy Lcjnis FhotridEc. a naliit; t hilkat Tlingit Iiidiiiii- P«r 
some years Mr. frhotridj:e was employeti ai the I'niverity ^^«wlln1 and was 
Sfait to Ainskfl. in in 15 to study the manners an*! enstoms of his own and 
ndjaoent triV^es, He hits jusl relumed and these articles, aside I'rom tlie valuahle 
specimens vi'hJch tvere onlJccioi hy him for Ibc Museum, are the fits; fruits of 
labor. HU manitficTipls arv printtsi substantially as tvritU'ii by him.—E ujtoRi 

T H E CfjUecticFn made fjy rnt^ iimonii my own people, the THngit 
IntiuLTis, for (he Vniversity ^luseiuii cotitains a number of 
objects that might best iUiistrate the conceptions, industries 
and iirts of this particular tribe. The ohl pieces were obtained from 
chiefs of tlifl'erent ckin div isions and house grtjups in Sotithem 
Alaska, who expluinctl that their own right to use the crest objects 
was due tt? the fact tliat their legendary ancestors acquired them in 
their behalf. 

The house groups have their definite order of rank witlun the 
divisions of clans, and are chAracteriacd by ownership of special 
crests, The animals of lioth land and sea and the biixls also are 
used as iiidi'vid'ual house-group emblems or crests! these are usually 
represented in carviugs and paintings on house pillars, batons, 
lielmets and ceixmonial hats. The pillars Iieantig the crests were 
placed in council houses, while the other objects of this class were 
used only when appropriate occasions called for so doing, such as 
special perfontiances during important couv'entions or potlatches, 
peace dances, in wars and on aU formal certsmonics. They are classed 
as community property, and unlike personal effects, each descends 
from a man to his sister's son: one's predecessor in the holding of any 
title or right is thus not his father but his maternal uncle. 

Through changes of leaders with different distant relations, a 
variety of mostly borrowed crests were hoarded in the collections 
of some of the leading clans. Although these were taken usually 
for some acceptable reasons, they never occupy tlie same raiik with 
the main crests among whidi they are found. 

In the following article 1 will giv’e a short history of the war 
helmets and clan hats that may be seen among the collections in 
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the Northwest Coast Hall of the Universiiy Museum. The stones 
as told, are incomplete, and offer only an outline of the well connected 
hi-storj' related to the okl pieces. 

War HelmivTS and Clan Hats 

W ar helmets, aside from clan hats, were ordinarily designed to 
represent the crests of the ancestors fnmj whom the paternal grand¬ 
fathers of the warriors who use them had descended. 

With the exception of a few, the crests representoi by the helmets 
and lials mentioned in this paper were not necessarily the crests 
of the clans from whom they are obtained. TTiey were taken and 
used by the individual war lords, each of whom w'as obliged to bear, 
along with his own, the Jiistorj' or record of his own grandfather. 

Prom the leader of the “ l3rum-house'' of Ktuckwan, 1 obtaincil 
three old pieces: one is a wrioflen helmet carved to represent the 
“Under-sea Grizzly Bear" crest and the other two, also car\'ed of 
wood, are called hats ancl were used liy the different leaders of the 
house-group during important ceremonies. One represents the 
■' Killer-whale," and the other the " Murrdet" crest. 

Under-Sea Grizzly Bear Helmet 

The Under-Sea Grizzly Bear Helmet was made for Daqu-tonk 
of Kaguan-tan clan of Chilkat. This man is said to be the first 
successful leader of his house group. He also foimd the Grizzly 
Bear House of Kluckwnn fin Chilkat River, The crest was originally 
claimed by Tsimshian Tay-c|uadi ckin. which like many others was 
fast disappeanng, and had Daqu-tonk neglected to uphold this crest, 
it might have been completely lost, which would have been a dis¬ 
grace for the other grandsons of Tay-quadi, 

Killer-Whale Hat 

\Vhen Daqu-tonk died, Gahi succeeded his maternal uncle. It 
was for hm that the Killer-Whale Hat was made. The crest had 
been originally claimed by a Tsimshian clan, but after they were 
defeated in a war, it U'as taken as a spoil by the Nani-va-avi clan, the 
victors, who have used it since as an emblem of courage. Their 
grandson Gahi in his own domain wa.s proud of the honorable birth 
of his grandfather's killer-whale. 
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Mi'khelet Hat 

Aner Gahi’s deathj many male nieanbers of the group no longer 
lived up to the once well observed rules and began tC' Uike as wives 
women ct groups which ranketl lower in caste, Tlie more con¬ 
servative groups gave up their rtriginrJ homes imd. w'dit to reside 
with those who were in accord with their beliefs. Tt ika-shaw, upon 
entering the office of his decettsed brother. Gahi, built an annex to 
the Grkzly Bear House, and for some reason of his own, named it 
the I>rum House. As soon as Yika-shaw attained power to com- 
mand, he no longer neglected to uphold the traditions of his own 
grandfathers, so ordered for his personal use a hat to represent the 
Murrelet, the crest of the Nays-adi dan. 

Although some of the helmets aiul hats, used as clan pofisessions, 
show none of the fine artistic carvings that may be noticed on some 
of the popular pieces, nevertheless, they hold the highest place among 
the objects, a position attained througli the rich history' of their 
acquisition. 

Perhaps the metst interesting history' noted is the one relating 
to the helmet and hats contained in the collection received from the 
Luk-na-adi clan of Sitka, 

Baudkcuino Ravkn Helmet 

"Barbecuing Raven” Helmet fPlate I) is rather a crude looking 
specimen, caiv'eti out of W'ood. The unfinished top-stock is made 
by connecting rings of w’oven spruce tree roots, and its wings are of 
painted walrus hide. The name given to this old piece is from one 
of the episodes in tlie ” Raven-traveling, ” a ningit myth of Creation. 

When the Raven killed the king salmon, a large crowd of small 
birds and sc|uirrels rualied to the scene. Raven saw that one salmon 
w'as not sufllcient for the crowd. He thought of a scheme, He made 
the crowd dig a hole in the ground large enough for the salmon to 
go in, and after this was done, he s^t them after some skunk cabbage 
leavi to wrap around the salmon for the barbecue. They packed 
in a pile of this, but Raven said that what they brought was unclean 
because it was gatheretl where his mother was creniated, and he 
instructed them to go Iteymid two moutitains for the kind he wanted, 
sfi they all went. 

In the meantime, Raven cooked the salmon in the leavx'S that 
were brought, and ate it all before the crowd returned. Wien they 
came with what he ordered, Raven sat like a virtuous person pre- 
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tending to look like he was awaiting tlie cooking of the salmon. This 
is the part dtosen for the name of the Liik-na^adt helmet, and the 
interpretation is, "No other (clan) has a right to laj' claim to a 
roan^s own achievement." The story, of course, wont on. 

The old helmet is tlte same one whicli tells us the years of struggle 
bctw'een the Gana-tny-di clan of Chilktit and the Luk-na-adi. In 
the dispute between these two pow'erful clans to determine which 
held the legal claim on the popular rav*en crest, the Gami-tay-cli 
is said to ha\'e shown most evidence. Tliis dispute resulted in an 
intemedne conflict, and not until ShkAi-wii^yetl chief of the Gana- 
tay-di party, had taken to ^sdfe yaku-hundayd-saku, daughter of 
Yetl-Tlan, * Big-Raven." a war lord of the rival party, did the 
intense anger abate. 

The helmet was earned through only two ceremonies, and before 
it was brought up to the standanl of recognition, it fell into the 
ltand.s of the rival clan during one of the conflicts. It remained there 
until \ eti- rian, the father-in-law of the riv’aJ chief, entered his 
ofTice as a head chief of his oiivn clan, when his daughter was in a 
position to make an appeal to Jier liusband for the return of the 
helmet to her father, ivliich was inunetliately c£irricd through. It 
was through the influence of this woman also tliat the persistence of 
her husband's party gradually subsided. 

Although the l.uk-na-adi admitted defejit, after it vras rctumed, 
the Barbecuing Raven wa.s kept in the bottom of the dan chest. It 
ne\cr ^w real service, ft was called a helmet because it was ma^le 
prececling the war it had causctl, and it was brought out during the 
councils to be pointw] to as the goal of the clans’ efforts, 

R.aven Hat 

After peace was decidtrd upon, the two clans met on more friendly 
terms. Luk-na-adi of Sitka were then permitted tlie prbnlcge of the 
free use of the raven crest. .After Sha-da-sikdj entered the office of 
head chief of the clan, he ordered Raven Hat (Plate 11), which was 
woven from spruce tree roots with the designs painted on. Like 
t 0 ^ arbecuing Raven, this c4?iwnoiiiiU ha-t iievey reached anv 
prominence, the clan failed before the completion of the number of 
potlatches that were necessary' to bring it up to the standard. The 
number of ceremonies in which this hat was used is indicated by the 
number of basket-rings connecte<i together on the top of its crown, 
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which was only three, whereas eight was coiisUiered necessary to 
establish the standard. 


Whale Hat 

According to the Tlingit myth, during his journey to the west. 
Raven sighted a whale taking in a large quantity of eulachems. 
Raven was hungry, and for a moment he ivondered what he shfiuld 
do to have some of the fishes that the whale was eating. Presently 
he thought of a scheme: he went to find some pine pitch wood and 
a piece oF slate, and when he got these, he flew out to w-herc the 
whale w'as feasting. When the animal came out of the water, it 
opened its great mouth to take in more fishes, and just then Raven 
threw himself right into the flow and went in witli the fi^es. Raven 
found himself in a large conipariment, and here he started a small 
fire on the piece of slate that he brought with him. and cooked some 
fisli for his meal. The parts of the animal that were hangir^ arouml 
was a great temptation to him, and after awhile he started to cut 
some off. By aeddent, he cut the great lieart, and the animal, 
of course, was instantly killed and the exit was closed to Raven. 
To the adventurer's luck the dead w'hale drifted ashore, with him 
still inside, near a Tlingit eulachon fishing camp, and some youths 
plapng with bows and arrows on the beach found the dead animal. 
\Vhen Raven heard their voices, he started to ang a caU'for*help 
song which the youtlis recognised and they imraediately notified the 
community, 

When the people came to the scene the mysterious voice could 
still be heard coming from inside tlie dead whale, and before Raven 
w'as let out, difForent groups w^erc formed at the different parts of the 
animal, The ancestors of the Gaoa-tay-di clan then took possession 
of the great head, and since that time the Wliale crest, xifter the clan 
bmught it up to the standard of recognition, became one of their 
emblems of high caste. Through their offspring, however, the cre^ 
has been found among other clans of the Raven side of the Tlingit 
tribe. A dupHcate male Hat (Plate III) was found among the 
Sitka Luk-na-adi collection. 

Ceremonial HitiVnoR esses 

A number of odd shaped women's headdresses, included in the 
collection, are good examples of bits of fine carvings. Three of these 
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are Qlustrated in ihis fixxicle and represent the " Sea-iion takiiig a 
plunge fitim its rf^k' (Plate IV), a "Marmot with its prey a bat" 
iPtato V), and the "Grizzly hear crest sitstainecl by the wolf emblem*’ 
(Pkitc VI), 

This style of headdress was borrowed from the Kwakiutl Indians 
of Hritish Columbia, who were said, for some reason of their own, to 
have made finst a headdress and then to have flattened the head 
during infancy to fit it. Only for a period of time or while the novelty 
of them lasted these odd shaped headdresses were used by the high 
caste Tlingit w'omen, and with die exception of a few they were 

recognized only as works of art and thus were classed with ijcrsonal 
property. 

A brief note on, two of the three mentioned may explain how these 
w ere talfon into the clan and house group collections, T.he one repre¬ 
senting the Marmot, like most headdresses of this style, was made 
more for sliow than for its historj\ hence it may not necessarily be 
classed as a pr^ssession of the house group who owned it. At the same 
time the one representing the sea-lion has been recognized as a clan 
possession, liecaiise it was made for a yoimg ladv who happened to 
be the only right heir to the head chief office of'her dan, when an 
important ceremony was to be performed. Since there ivas nothing 
suitable for feminine use in the clan collection, it became necesaarj- 
to liavc the foreif^ style of headdress made, and in order to have it 

worthy of her use it was earthed to represent a sea-lion, the crest of her 
clan. 

Many valuable slaves were given their freedom after they per- 
fornied the crowming of the princess with the new **Head-top-oma- 
meat. rhis act is said to have Iwen the beginning of providing 
headdresKs for the women membeTs of clans, which formerly liad 
been a problem in many sudi cases as stated. 


L. S. 
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A VISIT TO THE TSIMSHIAN INDIANS 


Tfiii Naas Rivhr 



ROM the last week In the month of Auj^xist, 1918, U> the last 


week of October of the same year, a brief ini'cstigation was 


carriiKl on by me amonft the Tstmshian Indians in Northern 
British Columbia. .Most of this time was devoted to the IndLan 
towns on both the N:ias and the Skecna Rivers. 

Tlie Indian towns visited on Ihi.'se two rivers include Fort 
Simpson, Kincolith and Port Essington on the coast; Greenville, 
Aiyansh and Gitdakdamix on the Naas; and on the Skeena, 
Git-sumkcliun, Git-selas (an abandoned town), Csk, Git-wrmga, 
Git’W'andcoril, Gtt-dze-gukla, Git-enmaksJi, Hcgul-git and Kis- 
l>ayeksh, With few' exceptions the towns mentioned are very 
old and well inhabited. Hie people who live in some of the well 
preserved i>!d tokens have good material to offer in Uie way of 
historic information. 'Fhe time at my disposal, however, compelled 
me to make my visits as brief as possible and 1 prolonged my stay 
only at places where the prospects of obtaining material were 
promising. Even at tliis a gcH>d collection of legends wtis noted, 
which I hope when presented, may contribute its share toward 
the comparative .study of the North Pacific Coast peoples. 

On August 22nd I Iwarfled a northbound steamer at Haines, a 
small town where I made ray Alaskan headquarters for nearly four 
years, and went to Skagway. After tw'O day.s in town 1 sailed on a 
southbound Briti^i steamer, and in about forty‘two hours landed in 
iVtnce Rupert, a town of about three tliousand inhabitants. 

nie Siilmon canneries, where mtist of the Indians are emplot-ed, 
were then about closing their busy season, and families of various 
races w«ire moving to toums like Prince Rupert, apparently to cele¬ 
brate their prosperous season. Here one sees Chinamen, Japanese, 
Plulippinos, Norwegians, Mexicans, all rubbing slioulders with the 
Haida and the Tsimshian. These Indians pay no attwition to men 
coming into the tov\Ti from other tribes or other nations, each 
looks after his o^ti affairs, whatever they may l>t\ 

During my first two days in Prince Rupert. I walked in all 
directions in search of an Indian settlement ora temporary \’illage. 
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but there was none to be found. On different occasions I inquired 
of persons, who appeared to me true members of some native family, 
for the Indian scfttlcment that I had heard to be somewhere in the 
neighIxjrhood, but always met with the usual answer, " I don’t know." 

One evening I wandere<l across a tjTJical Taimshain, ihai is I 
learned later iJiat he tvas of this tribe, a young man of about ttvenlV' 
three yean? of age, UTien I hailed him in the customart' w&y lie 
stoppctl with a rather confuserl expression on his face and while he 
looked me up and down. I asked the usual question, '* is there an 
Indian settlement around here; wh<^re do all these walking on the 
streets live; to what tribe do you belong? I am a Tlingit from Chilkat. 
across on the Ainerican side. I want to get acquainted nitli the Tmlians 
down here.** After a moment’s hesitation the Tsimshian answered 
in a sarcastic fashion, “I don't know any Indian village, 1 dfin'l 
associate with the Indians, T am from the south." In answer to an 
intemiption, he said "Vancouver. I am here." lie went on, "to 
see w'hat's doing at Ru]x;rt. and no stxmer than my landing I stmek 
ft job, a snap believe me. paying me three bones and a half a day, and 

only eight hours easy work iit that. . . . The nvork? why. er- 

pack fish, see, I pack them frozen in 1 icxes for sliipment. . . . Thtise 
people across the street? why. the girl in the white coal is niy cousin, 

she is a waitress in the. C.ife, lots of swell pcfjple eat 

there. , . . Yes, I'll go there with you tomorrow night, , , , 

Where do I stay? why, J am staying at the...... Hotel, and it 

cost me twrt dollars a day Utr mj* li^’iard and rixim to slay in this hotel 
and give you ft lot U‘ eat and a gooil spring betl." 

At the appoint Cti hour, rm the foil own iig evening, we entered 
the cafe wdiere the cousin of my guest was to wail on our table. The 
odor of Ijcefsteak and onions met us at the entrance. The kmg 
bench at one side of the room was Blu'd to its capacity witii men of 
many unknown nationalities, perched on high st'xils, expressing 
niirth each in his owm faaliion while waiting for food. Tlio sounds 
of the manipulation of knives an^l forks by those who ?vere already 
partakuig of their suppfsr reminderJ me very much of a gambling 
hall in a Mexican town. A Japanese, from his station behind the 
counter, motioned to us to go into a small compartment off to the 
other side, inclosed by a brightly figured cidico curtain, wliere we 
were seatixland served after about half hour of waiting. Here ended 
my association with <uie class of coast modem Tsimshian, the tribe 
which at one time ctauned that the sun rose only for the Tsinishian. 
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On the early nioniing of my Feecind daj’’ in totvn I met on the 
street two middle-aged men of Siime native tribe. Upon greeting 
them 1 inciuired. for ihe Indian settlement. t>espite the protest of 
the other, one of them tx)inted out to me a large mill, which could 
be seen at one end of the town, where he said most of the Indians 
lived. On my way down to this mill, I caught up with an old man 
accempanied by a pretty Httle girl on their way m the same direction 
as mine, jUter I relumed his very ijolite s^utation I once more 
inquired the whereabouts of the Indian settlement about the mill. 
He answered that he was a stnmgc-r from up the Skeena River, and 
that he also was out in search for the settlement, so that he and his 
little girl might put up for the day. 

The old man. even though homeless at this place, showed every 
sign of welcome, so we joined—^the three of Uiv — ^in seardL for tlie 
former cusicmarj' welcome of our race. UTien wc arrived at tlie 
gate of the mill-yard, we were met by a guard who informed us that 
the Trill did not employ Indians, and that there was none living 
in the neiglil.orhccd. T(» work off our disappointment, we sat down 
among the boulders on the beach, and here the old man in his broken 
English related to me t^ery briefly, ilie disc<)very of Dagcbha by his 
ancestors, Stii old towm on which now stands the modem town of 
Prince Hupen. 

“Long, very long time ago, tem-Iex-emet (a native name of an 
old town, nonexistent, located near HajieltonJ man, he find big trouble 
in betre. He come down Skeena River, his chiitiren too, he come 
down. Long time he walk, pretty soon lie come Git-selas, no the 
touTi chief he no like stranger, he mad, tcrn-Ies-emet man he w'ant to 
stay, no, the town chief he too strong, so my people he go aw'ay. He 
walk again long time, he stay one place just little, no good hunting. 
Many time he see other Indian and his diiidren and the other Indian 
all the tin'.e he no want him stay. He go many place and he no 
find friend, long time he w'alk, net find home. 

One day my pctjple he come this place, he see bi—g water, more 
bigger than Skctiio and no can cross, pretty si«in he go that way 
(he pointed up the coast), no, he too hard trail, lie come back 
here, and pretty soon he like it, pretty soon he find good hunting 
in big water ami he make canoe, Arierwliile this place he allnght, 
and Skecna man, my pec^p1c he stay long time, and many children 
he bom, 1,6 go Hunt them Islands and he kill many seal, deer arul 
many things he kill. 
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"Pretty soon the cliildren lie married too anti ^JTctty stxm he 
corre big tribe, and that is my grandfathers. One day my people 
he see ■camte, ah, the canoe man my people he doon know. My 
people he try to talk, no, the strange man he no answer, he go away 
quick. My people he too come home quick, he righaway he hide 
his children and his woman, he hide them in tiie wockIs. One day, 
tvi’O days, no, strange man he no come, but my people, all time he 
ready just the same. Pretty soon strat^e man he come, lots of 
people and many canoes he full, hly tribe, the big man he stand 
up, he say hIio you* what tribe y<ni come? and the strange chief 
he talk too, liut my tribe he iK> liutleTStan. Pretty soon the strange 
man he come ashore, he mad. My trilx- he fight very hanl, no, the 
strange people he loo strong. My tribe he run, his woman and his 
children too he run. My tribe he nm fast np Skeena River, and the 
salt waitT*man fterm applied to coast people by the interior Tshn- 
shiani he diase, no, the Skeena-man he tofi fast, and he safe. 

"Many moons my people lie walk up Skecna River, pretty soon 
he ceme Kis-ba-yeksh (refugee hiding pluce). Today wc live 
Kisbayeksh. and white man he malic railroad and fast we go other 
towns. Toilay my little girl and me too we come visit Prince Rupert. 
Long time ago I5agel-ha our home and totiay 1 come my UtUe girl 
tof# we look for hrrme, no, no friends, nn more home, some more new 
tribe (meaning white p«»plel he come, he too strong. Salt watL=ir 
man, he too, no pjwer, he n() chase no more,*’ Thus, tlie old man 
ccncluded his narrative, an(i rose to go. I again joined him and 
together w'c strolled along the water front, anr] as we widkcd, he 
pcnnteil otit to me somf of the islands that could be seen, and called 
them out in hi.s own tongue as in the days of oIrL 

This vcfTj* Irrief mectingi with a man showing some sign of true 
clwracter, w^as an cncounigement to make me all the more deter¬ 
mined in my purpose to penetrate as far ns my means of travel 
would permit, into the interitir of tlie twfi rivers I had in view. 

It happened, just at the time I arrived in Hriiish Columljia, 
that the steamship men W'cnt on a strike, which made traveling 
along the coast fram one place to another rather difficult. I was 
fortunate, horvever, in my immediate iind of a small fishing tj(>*n 
sailing in direction of the Naas River. The men were vciy kind in 
consenting to take me as far as tlicj* coul<l up the coast. 

Before nightfall on the same day, we arrived in Port Simpson, 
a town of about eight hundred inhabitants, mostly Tsirashian pcxiple. 
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The modem Port Simpson is not like Lrak-geliims (native name 
of the town) of the olden days, when the lu^age of an arrival was 
rushed into the first nearby house, 1 cannot say where I might have 
gone to find a shelter in the dotmpour of rain, hatt it not been for 
a boarding house just opened the day before my arrival. The big 
frame house was pointed out to me as the only place offering accom¬ 
modation to travelers, so I went there. 

After hammering on the door for some lime, 1 left my hand 
baggage and ran out to a trading store in the neighborhood. The 
trader infomied me that ihe keeper of the place was out visiting 
and that I could just walk right in and make myself at hnme. I 
obtained from him also some information on the possibilities i>f 
getting to the mouth of tlie Naas River. 1 wailed for aljoiit an 
hour after my return to the hotel when a young woman walked 
in with an air of authority. "WTicn she saw me rise fnim my seat, 
she showed signs of surprise, and in answer to my ready iTK[uiry 
for the landlord, the Tsinishian landlordcss demanded wlmt I wantet.1, 
who I w'as and where I came from. 1 was very much unprepared 
to offer a decent reference, but she took sympathy when she noticed 
my dripping clothing. Later on during my stay, however, the 
young keepers of the boarding httuse, man and uife, became vcr>' 
friendly and treated me with much kindnes,s. 

My reason for mentioning how 1 was received by people of my 
own race, is to give my readers some idea of tlie diflic ul ties that the 
investigator has to overcome at the present time among the mofiem- 
ized Indians all along the Northwest coast. 

f spent about a week in Port Simpson, during which I did what 
I could to gain admission into the true character of the 'rsimahian 
whose early histoiy coincides vrith that of my mvn tribe, the Tlingit, 
to the north. The early Christian mission work has made a rleep 
impression upon the minds of the pe'jple in general, so tliat practi¬ 
cally no attention is given to preserving the old customs. Likewise, 
the native art of the perjple lias made way for b 4 >rT 0 wed ttio<lern 
ideas, because the old wjis the result of heathen mind. 

It was the method of most of the early missionaries, that if the 
savage man tvas to lie .ci\'iii 2 ed at all, he must be made to forget, as 
early ^ possible, his native ideas as well as his language. This is 
the mistake that the uussion<u4es of today have to transform, and I 
thii^ that it might take just as much effort to teach the modemiaed 
Indian to be original as it did to make him abandon his originalitv. 
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I am not criticizing the methods employed by the early mission 
workers, nor do I blame them for nor tinderstanding fully the true 
heart of the primitive man. True enough they have done some 
good in behalf of some daases among the tribes. I make this state¬ 
ment only to point out why some native persons appear selfish, false 
and sometimes sUly, 

Toward the close of my stay in Port Simpson, 1 was called on to 
address the people of the town. I held my audience in their church. 
Since my talk w*tis announced to Vte given on Sunday I was rather 
crmpelled to express my true Indian feeling under the influence of 
the Christian religion. To the disgust of some mwlcm young 
persons who were in my audience, I appealed too strongly in favor 
of t'ncournging the tnie character of the old time Tsimshian. Tliere 
were many of the old people in the room, w'ho had lived and le^umed 
during the eiirly days, and ivho expressed much delight in my 
reception. 

r took photographs and notes of things as they appear under the 
great force of foreign influence. I tractid various historical events 
from some knowm points, but often found myself strayed into con¬ 
fusion, The very rich old histoiy of the Tsimshian people is fast 
fading away by the appearance of dvUiaation, very much like the 
ancient dead glaciers, in their neighborhex^, by the heat of mid¬ 
summer sun. 

At t!ie end of my one week's stay in Port Simpson the strike was 
over and f left the town on the first northbound steamer, to the 
mouth of the Naas River. It was late on the following morning 
when I landed at Milt Bay. a small fishtr^ camp, and in time to 
catch a motor boat sailing up the river. 

Frcim here one passes through a ver^” rough, broken moun- 
uitttous country, with hardl)^ a decent landing where a boat could 
be pulled up by other means than sailing. To be compelled to ascend 
through this lower stretch of very soft bottom withovit the use of 
sail must have been a tough undertaking for the old time Naajnnan, 
as the p'JW'erful engine just about moved our boat against the strong 
current. Tlie river, hovrever, w'as in a condition so that the kind of 
craft we were using could l>e navigated "withotit much difficulty. 

About nightfall we reached Ijuk-gal-tsep, formerly an tjUl Nas.'i- 
man town, now very much modernized. The town appeared to be 
abandoned, only one of the many rustic houses was then occupied. 
The old man and his w-ife, who were the only inhabitants, had 
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the whole place to themselves. They came d<jwTi to meet us ai the 
landing and presently offerotl our party a belter for the night. 'Hje 
old man revealetl to us all that I had learned t)f a former hospitable 
Naasman. 

Our very tnndcsl hostess seated all of the Indian travelers in 
her food-preparing house, w'here she served some of her own prepared 
foods in a real native style, w'hile the host entcrtaineil us by telling 
some stories. Even though I would catch only a word now and 
then, I showed my appreciation by a smile whenever the others 
laughed, and a j^oung mau next to me would inierpret some of the 
comic remarks made by the cild man. 

1 W'as not at that tme fully accustomed to the Nans people's 
way of eating, nevertheless I felt .'us if 1 had just finished at a table 
of some New England family after we were through with our ratlier 
primitive supper. I enjoyed it because this was the first time since 
my hoyhood days in Chilkat, that I squatted down to my meal on 
the floor of a smoking-house. 

I really cannot say whether or not ] had any sleep during the 
night in the big frame hotise where w'e were placed. I must have 
dozed off for a moment, because when I unwrapped my steamer 
shawl from around my head, my lips, the only sjjot exposed in order 
to breathe, felt like two fioxing mitts rubbing together; they were 
sucked about dr\\ If ever I go into the interior of Northern British 
Columbia again, I shall surely remember to carry with me some kind 
of a protection against an insect called mosquito, it seemed even 
hot coffee could not Ih* sipped without one or two of these verj’ bold 
creatures plunging into the flow. 

Before sunrise on the folkming morning we left [./ak-gal-isep. 
From here on up we frequently sightwl Indian Fctllements, many of 
which Were pointed out to me as the $ame old towns whore the 
Naas people's mjrihology began. Some of these old towns are still 
in a standing condition, though most of them are abandoned. Among 
these may still be seen the old town of Cit-iksh, the same town told 
of in one of the Tlingit myths. The remaining section of the old place 
is not as large as what wc hear told in the story, but the ruined tVmn- 
daiions of many houses testify to its importance in the davs when 
the mighty Sun towered his human offsprings (the ancesters of Tlingit 
Nehaadi family) to the earth in a huge stone bowl. 

Our progress all the way up to the headvi-aters of the river was 
rather slow, but ummerrupted untd we came in sight of Sleeks, 
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(the name of the placets said to have derivef! Erfum the river!, 
which only since the volcanic eruption has taken its present course. 
Then the river began to appear like Itoiling, and even 'ntr powerful 
engine became helpless. The very rough rapids in the lava formation 
of a can>'on appeared as if even a spring salmon might find much 
whirling about in ascentling the half mile stretch, but our skilful 
master tras successful this lime in punting and towing through the 
unmerciful torrent. 

After crossing the canyon the ri\'er followed the main channel, 
£tnd it was only at some of ilie smaller rapifls iliat rough waters were 
encountercti. I'hc depth of the TTiighty Naas was in our favor at 
the lime, and we made the trip to the upper part in two days. 

My great fortune on this trip was an actpuiintance ofifcred by a 
vcfy* kind lady, Mrs. McCullagli, i.hc wife of Reverend James B, 
McCullagh of Upper Naas Episcopal Mission. This lady hapj.»eaed 
to be on her way up the river on the same lioai. and upon our arrival 
at Atyansh, an Indian town where the Mission is located, I hid the 
pleasure of meeting the Mi.ssioniry also. I'hese very kind people 
oJlered me a shelter in the Mission house, where 1 viis given all the 
comforts of a icaJ home during rny stay in louh. 11 was through the 
influence of this Mission ary that 1 w'as alio wet 1 many privileges 
among the Indians, and he is one of tlie very few I know 'who 
shonved much sympathy for the natural self and ideas of the native 
man. 

There were only a few old farnilii.'$ at their homes at the time 
I came to Aij'a.n.sh, as it was yet early for most of the Indians to leave 
ihoir samimcr hunting places, To my gtxid fi>rtune, the families 
I found at home were those still dreaming of the caste to which they 
bdonged during the bygone days, and with much pride told of the 
dignity of tnie Naasnian in tlujsc days, 

I took notes of tilings that were offeretl by some of the old men, 
and procured from them a collection of good old ceremonial objects 
for the University Museum, Among these Is a complete ceremonial 
dance outfit which belonged to one of the secret societies of Naasman. 

I obtained also some facts with regard to the perfortnance of the 
society which userl the outfit. 

Chief Derrick, from whom I obtained, the outfit, informed me 
that among many other secret society da.ricc! 5 , only two were p<ipular 
and these were ijcrformed only by the princes. One is called, in 'his 
own language, '*Mi'la.” During this dance the performer destroyed 
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pnipfcTty of finy vElue that might be witliiti hus reach anti later paid 
for the Same with objects of greater value taken from the propertv' 
brought Out to be distributed among tipposite clans who witnessed 
the ceremony. The other is called “Lo-tlam/' during which dance 
the performer ate dogs. It is stated that the performer had started 
to eat the animal while it w'as alive. In both performances, a large 
(juantity of property was presented to the onlookers, and in course 
nf time, if a prince W'as fortunate enough to ccanplete the numlier of 
exercises requir<xl in each dance, which were eight, he was recognized 

a high caste, I persuaded tlic chief who is said to have performed 
the latter dance on two occasions during his earlier days, to give me 
an illustration of the performance. Tliis J photographed a.s he went 
through the dilTermit acts. 

From Aiyansh t made frequent riaits to Gltdak-temikah 
^fan-of-tovin-on-^swamp. The name of the town was derived 
from a swampy space at the foot of the high emliankment on which 
it is located, ami like many other places the name was applied to 
its inhabitants Ijy people of other communities. Tliis very old 
town was situated on u high bank of the river, about two miles up¬ 
stream. It IS said to have been formerly occupied by all the petjple 
of this division, and that only receuLly, or alxjut fortv vears ago, 
most of the p^wple or those wlio were comnneed that the life led in 
the old place w^as Iteathenlsh, had move^l and found the present 
town of Aiyansh. But since the overtlow of Naas, during the vear 
of !917, which destroyed much property, this same people wrho had 
made the change, arc again moving their houses back to the old town, 
Most of the menioriol ptiJe.s are still standing, indicating where 
hiALses of the old time Naasman stoocL Many modern rustic houses 
hav'e been built up to surround it, 

Git-lak-teraiksh is now the List Niiasman town up the river. 
It is said, though, that there was a town called Git-cn-gelk, located 
further up along the river abrnit nineteen miles from the present 
town w'hich was the original home of tlve people. The change was 
n^de since the great traditional Flood, by a small party, the sur¬ 
vivors of the once great tribe of upper N^, who located here after 
thenret^ the valley from Sha-gut ithe highest mountain in 

the neighborhood) w'here they had taken refuge during the high 
water. 

Tradition tells that when the great sea began to cover the earth 
t le Kaas people fled up to the different high mountains. It was the 
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smaU party who had wisely anchored their raft mi the peat of Sha- 
EUt that survived the once ^freat tribe of upper Naas. 

After the hind appeared in the Naas valley the small party wot ^ 
their wav dovi-n to where they thought fish might be lound. as the 
fear of starvation was just as great as that of f 

a long while tliey searched and never found food, until they 
the jSace where Gitdak-temiksh now stands. The ph^ appear^ 
to be more suitable tlum their fonner home, and here the surviv 

that time there came Ijcople of some foreign 
search for a home where there were no floods. Tins par^y 
out their original home in the northern direcUon. and m In^r 
were identified to be of 'Hingit origin. The two strange p^^ met 
on friendlv tertm; and agreed to dwell togethOT m one toam. ^ 
later years the immigrants became a di^'ision of the 
their descendants, who still go under the name Te-que-di (a 
modification of Uie Tlingit word Tay*que^di), to this day are 
Hav-gim ho-did “arriving refugees'* by the Naas^ who aivray® 
dwelled iu the upper Neue. They are reo:^««l 
communities where they are found, as an mdimdual cUm. 

1 was infomied by a Tsimshian that in recent years some of 
Hav-gun-hcwlids hod returned to their ortgind home 
wh^they' l>ccamc Tlingit once more. Tins bit of information 

corresponds to the many incidents that I . 

‘liter Z*t ef ehe incidents told in the TUnpt 

nloee here, for mstance. “The Rtiven Traveling, a Tlingit myth, 

Is starte;! in the upper Naas liiver, arjd on difleient 

Tlingit mfomumts had remarked! “When we ^ 

people," Duh-gal, as Tsimshian pronounce it, was an *“TO 

tocated near the mouth of Skeena River. Otmously this part Thn^ 

had spread through various places in this region. *“ T^shian 
that white a few of the Tlingit were scattered among the rsmshian 
proper, most of tlicm had grouped together and found their own 

towns tlioy dwelt by thernsel\cs- ^ 

The Tlingit speaking people of Southern a^las^ unan ^ y 
say that they migrated from the south, but whether or not they 
were formerly of a Tsimshian stock is still a Wst^. 

I do not intead to relate in this article the his^ry of Tsim¬ 
shian people, as Uie space allowed here is not sufficient to do the 
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subject justice. I have, however, made this very brief statement in 
that relation only to give n:)^ readers some idea how the various 
coiiiCQuiiities all along the river w'ere originated. 

I regret that I did not have more time to collect material for a 
complete history of this very interesting people, but it was then late 
in the season and I had to make my visit as brief as possible in order 
to carry emt my plans up the Skeena River before the snow blcjcked 
the way into the interior. 

I had spent only a week among the Naasman when I was com¬ 
pelled to take my leave, Jt was earl}' in the day when zny boat 
arrived in Mill Bay, the same camp where I started going up. From 
here I went on a cannery-tender to Gin-qolag 'Tlace of scalps,*' 
or Kiiioolith (Tsimshian name Anglicised). Again, T was thrown 
among the kind of TsimshiAns whet imbibes the abused knowledge of 
civilization which intcodcates him just enough to |>er\'ert his own 
talents, f did everjdhing that I could think of to make this com¬ 
munity give me some information on things Lliat I thought might 
help me in connecting the fragments of tilings on liand, but like the 
people of many other cwist Indian towis, eacli Tsimsliian here is ttxi 
occupied in forming scl\emes that might push him olicad of the other 
fellow. 

There was a wedding on the day I arrived in Kincoiith, and 
another one on the following day. I was infomx’d that there was 
one planned for each of the six days of that wt>ek, and there mast 
be at least two thousand visitors from the neighboring places crowded 
into the small village to celel>rate, During the first ceremony 1 
was photographing right and left when a muldle-aged wonum pulled 
on n;y coat and when I looked she motioned me to follow. As we 
went through the crowd she said: “You are a stranger, but the 

table is set for anybody on Uic street, so you must come and partake 
of the feast," 

Ue came into a large room w'hcre hundreds of people were 
already seated at long tables, all piled up with slictis of bread, cakes, 
apples and many kinds of etmnetl foods. I felt like an important 

person when I learned later that I was seated at the table of the town 
council. 

After some of the old men exchanged speeches the feast began. 
Several Large kettles of stewed venison were placed along the aisles. 
Ibis was served to the guests by a number of well -selected waitresses, 
all dressed in white. The first part of the feast was carried on by 
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the younger i>eople to suit their ovm liking, but tn^y old timers 
were there too, wlio cfime to offer contributions in their own fashion, 
fuid regardless of all the modern arrangements some old person would 
step out from the crowd to cry out a name of some guest to a box of 
biscuits or a dish full of apples and other hxds. These were passtid 
on in manv directions through a great chorus of many voiots of 
lieopk who'aU seemed to be in a rush to dispose of their g^fts. Many 
kinds of staple focnis were distributed among the guests m this same 
[a^ion and with about the same spirit of Naasnnm of the old pot¬ 
latch days. T was presented witli a pile of good things to eat, but to 
my disappointment, T could not then think of a place where ^ 
take these things, as I was yet without a shelter, I was relieved, 
however, by an old man who sat next to mu who iwccpted most of 
my presents, and 1 took away only a box of soda biscuita and some 
oranges tied up in my liamikerchief; these ! carried under my arm 

with my camera for t he rest of the day, ^ ^ 

On the eairly morning of my second day in Kmcolith 1 learned 
of a motor twit'ordered to go to Prince Rupert for more things to 
lx? used in the daily feasts of the week, and on this I made my dep^- 
ture. The men on the boat were kind enot^h to make a stop to let 

me off at Port Simpson, 

By the time I was nearly through the Naasman region, an 
annual fair was announced to lie held in Prince Rupert, at which 
most of the Indians from both Naas and Skeena Rivers are in the 
habit of attending. This in a way compelled me to repeat my viat to 
Port Simpson, and sfiend one almost fruitless week Ijefore 1 took my 

Skeena River visitH ^ 

N^ the close of the fair I returned to Prince Rupert, and as 

soon as the Indians retumed to their homes, I stared on the Skeena 
River. On the twenty-second of September f arrived in 1 crnice, a 
small tovTO, on Skeena River, alioat ninety miles from Prince Rupert. 
From here I took my daily walks to the Indian villages in the neigh¬ 
borhood, - _ 

Up 

(To be continued.) 
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Gifu. 

Mrs. Richard Wain Mcirs, North j\merican Indian Collection. 

Mr, and Mrs. Hampton L, Carson, a fjrotip of North American 
Indian specimens. 

Mrs. Charles S. Leiper^ a North American Indian pipe and pipe 
bag. 

Mr. Moyer Fleisher, twenty-four North American Indian speci¬ 
mens. 

Dr. William Pepper, three North American Indian baskets. 

Mr, Morton L. Sihamberg, through Mr. Charles R. Slieelcr, Jr„ 
three car\'ed wooden statues fnun Central Africa, and one 
from Easier Island. 

Mrs, I. A. Packard, a native knitted cap from the Congo. 

Dr. Charles D, Hart, three Siamese coins. 

Mrs. Alfred E. Benners, Jt„ a carved rhinoceros hom cup 
from China. 

Mr. Wilson. Eyre, Jr., a Chinese painting. 

Mr. Emile Tabl>agh, a page of illuminated .script, 

The Walter E. Hcring Gift. Under this gift the University of 
Pennsylvania has received securities to the value of $75,000, 
in which the Musemn enjoys an equal share with the Waller 
E. Hering Students’ Aid Fund. 

Purchases, 

A Chinese bronze vase inlaid with malachile* Han Djmasty. 

A pair of Chun Yao flower pots together with a tall Chtm Yao 
vase. These three ceramic products of the Sung Dj'nasty, 
which foTtn a group by themselves, have been exhibited for 
some months at the Museum. 

A blue hawdhom plum jar of the K’ang Hsi Period. 

A pair of carved wooden dfjors, a pair of painted wooden doors, 
four pieces of pottery and three bronze vessels from Persia. 

Three antique gold ornaments from Central America, 

Manuscripts. 

A study of the Kekclii language of Guatemala in the form of a 
text in the native tongue with an Englisli translation, 
copiously annotated, by Robert Burkitt. 


the museum journal 


Texts of the Kaibab Paiutes and Uintah Utes; a large collection 
of native mj^hs and folk lore in the Indian dialects with 
English transiatioD, by Edward Sttpir. 

Eleven reproductions of plates from the Codice Kingsborough 
in the British Museum, These eleven plates are an epitome 
of the long series that illustrate the Meinorial or Petition 
of the Indians of Tcpctliior<tcic (neiif 1 excuco) to the King 
of Spain, about 1550. The Imlians had been sorely ill 
treated and robbed by the Spanish officials set over Ihein by 
Corte* and at last appealed to the King, after twenty- 
seven years of enduinnce, 'with a full statement of the 
circumstances, including the history of the town and their 
chiefs, tolii in their own way. 

The Director left on April I^th for London. It is probable that 
he will remain abroad until autumn. During his absence the Secre¬ 
tary, Miss Jane M. McHugh, is in charge at the Museum. 

In the last numlior of tlie Journal we announced the return 
from Venezuela of Mr, Theodoor dc Hooy who, since May of last 
year, was Assistant Curator in the Museum. In the same issue was 
printed Mr. de Booy’s account of his journey and the discovery nf 
the Macoa Intlbns. h is with great regret that we now reconl the 
death of Mr. da Rooy which Unik place unexpectedly at Yonkers, 
New York, on February 18th, Mr- de Bfwy s death deprives 
American archaeology and ethnology of one of the enthusiastic 
investigatiJTs in these fields of researcli. He liad made many journeys 
to the West Indies and South America, the scientific results of which 
are very well known. 

Dr. William C. Farabee who entered the service of the country 
in Jiuie 1918, ami wlio Inter was appointed Ethnographer for the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, has now relumed to the 
Museum. 


Mr. Louis Shotridge has returned from Sonlheastem Alaska 
where he has been at work on liehalf of the Museum for the last four 
years. The rt^sults obtainefl by Mr. Shotrldge, lioth in the matter of 
ix>llectictns and records, constitute an important body of material. 
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Mr. Sliotridge*s task wiE be to put this matter in order and render it 
accessible to students of American ethnology and to those who are 
interested iti American art and craftsmanship. 

The members of the Egj'ptian Expedition have been engaged 
since the beginning of the Armistice upon assembling and preparing 
for sliipnient the Museum s share of the collections obtained during 
the last four years. These collections are now stored in 
Cairo and await a favourable time for shipment. The house and 
equipnient of the Expedition at Memphis have been kept in order with 
a view to resuming the excavations there in the near future. 

ITie following pul^l(cations of the Babylonian Section are now 
in press. 

Selected Sumerian and Babvi.onian Texts. By Henry F. Lutz 
Sumerian LfruROiEs and Psalms. By Stephen Langdon, 

Lists of Sumeria-n Personal Names. By Edward Chiera, 

During the months of April and May. 9J80 schwil children 
attended the afternoon talks which were given for them in the 
.Auditorium of the Museum, 


The Saturday afternoon lecture coursti ended on March 8th 
lifter a successful season. The November ami Dcccmlier lectures 
have already been printed in the Journal. Those for January, 
February and March were as follows: 

January 4, Ralph D. Paine. The Fighting Fleets 

January 11. Theodore Rcinach, The Share of FrEuice in the 
Revival of Ancient Greek Art. 

January 18 . Charles E. Beiiry, The Russian Situation. 

January 25. Ananda K. Coomaraswaiuy. The Painting and 
Sculpture of India. 

February I, Heraat Baron Matteosskn. The Balkan Capitals. 

February S, Ettone Cadorin, The Monuments of Italy's 
Redeemed Coimtries. 

Pebruaiy^ 15. Fay Cooper Cole. The Ancient Cliff-Dwellers. 

February- 22. Fay Cooper Cole. The Modem Ctiff-Dwellere. 

March t. Charles Theodore Cairuth. 11 Beato Angelico. 

March 8. Charles Theodore Carruth, Dorainico Ghirlandaio. 

March 15. Charles Tlieodore Carruth. Sandro Botticelli. 
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The fuUo^'ing persons have been elected Annual Members in 


the Museum: 

Miss Laura Allen 
Mrs, Henry Bain, Jr. 
James E. Branegan 
Miss Mary N. Cochran 
Mrs, Russell Duane 


George R- Henderson 
Rev, M, G. Kyle 
John S. McIJliemiy 
Mrs. C, Watson McKeehan 
G. H. Whiteside 


The first session of the AnnuiJ Meeting of the Amencan Asso¬ 
ciation of Museums was held in the Auditorium of the Museum on 
the morning of May 17th, 

The following is a list of the IVesidents of the Museum since its 
foundation in 1S92. 

Chari,emagne Tower, Jr., President, Jan, 14, 1892, to Oct. 9, 1894 
Dr, William Pepper, President, Oct. 1894, to July 28, 189S 
Daniel Bauch, Acting President, July 28, 1898. to March IJ, _ 
Daniel Baugh, President, March 17, 1899, to Jan. 18, I 
Justus C. Strawdrhxte, President, Jan. 18, 1901, to Jan. 15, 19^ 
Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, President, Jan. 15,1904, to Feb, 24,1^5 
Samuel F, Houston, Acting President, Feb. 24, 1905, to Jan. ^^ 
Samuel F. Houston, President, Jan. 19, 1906, to Jfin, 21, 191 
Ecklev B. Coxe, Jr„ President, Jan- 21, 1910, to Sept. 20. 1916 
Cbas. C. Harrison, Acting President. Sept. 20, 1916, to Jan, 19,1917 
Cmas. C. Harrison, President, Jan. 19, 1917, 

Owing to war conditions the March Nttmlxir of the Journal 
was emitted, and the present number is a double number. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the U5jiversity of Penn* 

^Ivania the sum of.—...dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes,) 


MEMBERSHIP RLH-ES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life, who contribute....$l,tMX> 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of. ^100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of. $25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of.$10 

All classes of members arc entitled to the following privileges: 
Admission to the Museum at all reasonable times: an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; mvitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal: copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library*. In addition to the privileges 
to which all classes of members are entitled. Sustaining Members 

and FeDows receive, upon request, copies of ail books published by 
the Museum. 
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EXAMPLES OF AFRICAN ART 

T HK nbvi">ii.s unitntmvty of relief of the Afneem continent lonff 
unduly infliteneetl the fomintion of -iplnion on the subject 
of AfHctm cultunil questions. So much has been said—that 
has evtm a broad aspect of truth — about the uniformity of Alrican 
culture that the real variety that exists in fact sometinics even now 
tends to he overlooked. Ajjart fmm less apparent, though often 
important dMerenot'S, e.ertam broad line.s of severance between prov¬ 
inces of cuhure are easy to discern. Lixik tiver the illustmtions to 
'■'Ihe New Congo Ccjllcction;’ pp. 13-32 of the Museum Jourxat. 
for March, 1913, by E, Torday, then turn to the picture. Fig. 24. here, 
and you cannot fail to Ix"^ impressed witli the fact that we have here 
to do with two groups of pct^ple easily recogniitfible as the hearers 
each of *m inhentiince not only racially but also cuttiirally peculiar. 

U is in correspondence with these pix;ulismties that two chief 
areas of differentiation in modes of life appear in Africa proper, 
iwiith of the deserts. The kilts of the young ?Culu women in Fig. 24 
am of skins, as are als^^ the ceremonial shields the bride anti her chief 
attendant iaiar; the garments 'jf the K.asiii people in Air. Toriiay s 
pictures arc of woven palm iibre. We have here indicated a dts* 
tinction in inicrests which is fundtimenlal in distinguishing liivcrgent 
types of customs finil manners. 1 he ^icople of cfistcm and southern 
Africa are chiedy interested tn the prctducts of the animal, those of 
central and western Africa in tlw products ctl the vegetable kingdom. 
Speaking lin'jmllv^, the region east of the lakci and siiutlt of tht 
Zamheai-Cong<i watcrshwl is the home of pastoral trilws: the Congci 
and the lower Niger water tlu* lands (>f ix.i,iple w'ho priictira? agriculture. 

.Now the farmer whose crop is assured lias more time to devote 
to pursuiis w^hich help to relieve the tedium of life tliaii has Live 
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hcrtisman wliose lw?asts roqtiire mucfi lending in a land where eneniien 
l>4>th human anrl animal ulwimd, and whose stock of food deri^-etl 
from the herd must be supplemented by Ininling. fn the Qiiigo 
Imstn anti in the west we find much more attention paid to the arts 
of design than ihe herder of the southeast has had time—and hence 
developed alnlity—to give tt* them. 

This preocctipatioti of the agiiciilUirist negroes with art is evi- 
tleneed on the human Inwly itself. t.'omparL* the irresistible intptilse 
to decorate a blank surface which has influenced the wonum on jmge 
14 of the article quoted alitive to erwer her alxionien with elaborate 
designs in scar*tissiie. incised in the tender skin ai what expense of 
lalior and pfiin, with the indilfercnce of the ^uJu gtrls in J'ig, 24 tt> 
the opptiminiiy for ariistTc perfomiancc presentetl by their unblem¬ 
ished skin surfaces, 1'lic practice of adorning by cicatrixation the 
face and body is widesprefid in Africa, but it is in the 
region that it readies its greatest elaboration. 

It is here pnqwsed to illustrate by means of examples drawn 
from the ctdlcctions in this ,Museunt sf>mcthing of the swjpe of the 
Afncan arts of design : the examples chostin being such. :t is 
K may serve to show qutilities rB\’L‘ah'ng the real, if naive, artistic 
feeling and capacity native in the negro, however much the means of 
their expression liav'e Iwen intluenet'd, as they have been from the 
«irliesi times, by contact, direct or brlLrccl, with alien forces. 

The proce.s.s of desiccation which cnxtied the Tiorthem African 
deserts shut up the negro in Airiert proper, in tropical Africa they 
must have stagnated in complete savagerjh even. ]R*rhaps, sHppiug 
l»aek irom a human towards a merely l^nUish condition, Far buck 
m those dim prehistoric timrs there began the inflow' of white Imnii- 
gniiion frem Eimipc and Asia, with the consequent infiltration of 
white biwd and vigor into the veins of the black man. so that by 
"w'hite” influem^cs of varied kinds the lapse of imman into bnne 
was averted. Africa north of the dewrts, the deseriii themselves, 
were so accessil>le to EuropearjB and Asiatics that this northern |>i>rtion 
must always luive foniaxl a pr.n uf the cultural fiehl out of which 
sjirang thi* .VUiditerrancan and wcsTcm Aaatic civilhiaiions, For 
our presem purpose it miirt Vh- left oit! of eonridcration. 1’here is 
no true African art there 

There are ai least four routes fmm the north and northeast by 
which the dark heart of the continent can be rcacbtxl, A growing 
mass of cridcncti tends to the conclusion that, even in historic times. 
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these routes ha.vt; never quite l*een barret] to civiltKing infliiences; 
that especially in the expansion of old Egypt miiat be sought the 
solution of many problems of culture apparently indigenous in 
central Africa. 

Many appearances, some rather amliiguously, perhaps, others 
with much greater cicamess. point to contact with Egypt. S<iTne of 
these can l>e illustrated easily enough. For instance, wooden head 
rests or pilkiws are in use all o\'er Africa, Compare the e.xamples of 
central and scmihem African hcjid re-sls picturetl here (Fig. with 
the woc»den hear] rest shown in the Eg>'ptian room in this Mttseum, 
or wuth Plates X\TII and XIX of the rublication,s of the Dritish 
School of Archaeology^ in Egj'pt. Heliopolis, etc., 1 8 th Year, 1912, 
shouing a number of Egyptian herid rcsti dating frran the ,^d to the 
J Ith r> 3 masty. Again, authentic examples of negro portraiture are 
rare, compare Plate XI of the British Musctini HandlKw.ik to 

the Ethnographical Collections, or Fig. 38 in the Museum Jot:wNAL 
.irtide cited above, with the stone figures in the Egv'ptian room, 
and especially with the three on the lowest shelf of Case U>, Finally, 
the existence of the nVr (>i.rdm' methfxl of listing bixmise in a high 
stale of <leveU>pment in Benin, as shirn'ii by examples taken to Europe 
nearly thirty years ago, sonte of which are mm'in this Museum (Fig. 
39 in this article and pp. 76-30 of the biuRXAL. Vot. IH, 

No. 4), is often explained—even by the Bini Uu’msc'lves—as due to 
Portuguese teaching in the bSih and 16th ceniuricfs; but an assertion 
of modem European influence does not seem li> explain satisfactorily 
either these figures or the existence of the same methofi of dealing 
wHih a difficult an medium in less accessible parts of Africa, while it 
is known that the process was, used in ver>- early times in Egx'pt. 

Wiile all this is true, and while we have to reckon with other 
direct alien influences, especially during the last century' and for 
300 years before that in west Africa, with others still, 0 [)erating for 
much longer pericxls in the east, yet there are portions of interior 
Africa w'here the negm has been left alone for long periods of time 
enough to enable him t<> rlevclop suggei^tioiis received from outside 
in a manner peculiar to himscK. He lias thus produced an art which 
may lx* called truly African: and even on the west ajast where the 
white man's influence has been most destructive of native modes of 
work and thought, the native wofxl carvings are unmistakably 
African in conception and execuilcin. 

It is in wood carving that the African craftsman shri\y*s greatest 
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facility. The material Is easy to work and he has long liad ai his 
disijosjil irfiTi Uxils svnttfil for tJie purp<>sc. What principally dis- 
tingiiisliGs the art of the east and southeast from that of the Congo 
and west Africa is the coin para tivoly slight attention paid l)y the 
pe^jple of t!ic* former Tegion to the reprcsimtaiion of the human 
fomt. Fig. 2(i shows two examples of east African wooden figure.^— 
the third and fourth irom the left—which stand out in strong contrast 
to the west Airican examples among which they are placed. The 
larger is from the lake region * the woman with the l>owl on her head 
is of nitjre southerly origin—a Upical **Kaffir” pn»duction. Both 
show the characteristic hiiriTt decoration comhineii, in the case of 
the former, vidth the indscrl dentate oiruTinenl sio common everywhere. 
The row’B of .small pitied markings around the neck are intendetl to 
represent strings of beads, 'Pile doubte band of ?:igi«ig ornament 
aertASs the upf>or part of the Ixjsom proliably stands for the string 
whidi is used to support the* breast covering of doth, and which is 
often worn without the latter. A single band of the same ornament 
l)dow tJu* diaphragm may represtinl similarly a waist-string for the 
low'cr garment. The four-pointed stars above the breasts, formed by 
a combination of Iwti opposed elements of the orruimcni, are due to a 
characteristic of African work, the repetition, often in a conv'ention- 
ali^ced form and without regard to correct position, of natural features 
<tf the object represented or of other objects similar to it. Bracelets 
and anklets are alstt rep resented. The hair is figured by means of an 
encrustation of black gum. There is an evident aiming after realism, 
achieved with considerable success in the case of the head, vrhere the 
effect is heighteued. by the use of Ints of bone for eyes and teeth, and 
not missed in the splay feet with their large and strongly marked 
ankle bones. Ttie pieces of l>one used to represent the toes or t£)e- 
naiLs have disappeared. 

1 The Kaffir woman is the w'ork of a much less skilful hand. The 
decoratif>n hfire is pt^rformetl by scorching the light-colored wykhI in 
broad stripes or panels to represent bodice, kilt, and. apparently, 
shoes. ;i-s well as the ornament prrjper tti the liow'l itself. Whatever 
its effect, it is thus not decoration in intention, but merely an attempt 
to realize actual details in the mixleh The I.VKlice hrea-st covering 
hintcfl at in the one figure, and explicitly shown in the other, is im 
exemplification cif mtidt'rn Asiatic influences operating by way 
Zanzibar, perhaps, ur it may even be due to the trmre recent direct 
imtxirtation i>f coolie taU^r fopm India. For the kilt, compare Fig. 24, 
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It is as we approach the lakes, corning from the south, on the 
eastern side of the continent, that we firet encounter elaborate 
decorative effects m wood carving. In Fig. 27 the central piece is 
an axe from the comitrj'' near Lake NyanKi. The handle is of wood of 
a light brown color. 'Fhe upper pnnion, throttgh which the blade is 
halted, is fl(?oply carved with three differeirt modihealions or c<>ni- 
binations of the same simple zigaag shown in the ligure referred to 
abr>vc. It is the favourite decorative motive of southeast Mrica. 
T he lop of the handle is cupped. The accurate ptanjiing and the 
deep, clear-cut incisions give an almost gem-like beauty to the car\dng 
of this fine piece. 

A long staff (Fig,2S) carved in dark wood is tm interesting speci¬ 
men of more primitive decorative work from the south. Tlic longest: 
(middlel portion of the three into which the shaft is ^lividerl is covered 
with cariHngs of lizards [ 'f crocodiles) in low relief, not very markedIv 
conyenlionrilizefl. Ildow this is a double spiral, also in relief, con¬ 
sisting of two snakes coiled in alternate parallel folds about the shaft. 
I'his specimen is particularly interesting for its exemplification of 
one of the stages through which clecorati\-e art, liaving once begun to 
stereotype its rctilistic forms, passes to thf)rougbgr>tng conventionalism 
by repeating, w-ith a purely decorative intent, sfjme esscntinl p«jrtlon 
of the oldcci picttired, rslutc the hind legs and tail of a lizard repro¬ 
ducer! from those members of the reptiles in the uppi?r part of the 
group, and quite isolated from them liy the coils <-f the snakes. 

The short stuff or baton in the same group crniics from the 
Zambezi, as is shown by the character of the woven wire decoration. 
Conis of vegetable material, or made from the sinew's i^f animals, 
applied to the sliafts of arrows, .spears, etc., to secure the bead or fore- 
shaft, easily pass from a purely utilitarian employment, bv wav of a 
which some lanciful modiilcation of the tncth^id of w’lnding 
cuinbincs use with ornament, into a purely decorative function: 
and may be replaced, as here, by wdre fumi.shcd from outside. Coarse 
wire is iinpt>rtcd and drawn fine by the Kaffir smiths Ihemselves. 

For clothing and ihe decxiration of the bixlv by extraneous 
means, so far as a distinction in purpose can be dra'ft'ii l>etween the 
two things, the fsa.stem and southern natives rely principally upon 
.skins and bead work. The two Herero figures at the entrance to 
the eastern wing of the Museum on t)te ground floor afford good 
examples of the cruder forms of clothing and of decoration of the 
j>erson. further cast, the Zulus and related tribes have developed 
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more tasteful fashions, though they have turned largdy to ^ 
imported article, the ubiquitous glass bead of commerce, to acram- 
pli^ their m.»t tasteful eRects-lhe Hereros hatnng remained loyal 

to native pTotlucts (FiSS' 24 and 29), i . 

As fiiuil examples of the simpler tastes of the 
the matter of decorative art, take the old num a stw)l m Fig. 30. the 
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milk pail which stands upon it. and the head rest on the mettle left 
in Fig^l I r upper row. fn the case of the stool, apart from an irmgular 
coiled pattern in inlaul wire on ihe seat. 

fication is in the piercing of the wooden disks which form l^s. 
The stool is carried on the owner's arm by means nf the cord. Th 
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milk pail h well made, on ^(xxl lines: the burnt decoration, showing 
the persistent trianijttlar form, is tastefully plaoech In the head 
rest, reliance is placed almost entirely on outline for ornamental effect. 
The simple inciset! ornament is well executed. 

Passing now to the heart of the continent, we may expect tti 
find, if anywhere, comparatively unctJntaminatcd negro art, l.et us 
take first the efforts at representation of his own kind, in which the 
negro artist is much interested, and among them begin with those in 
svhich only the head is represented’—'the masks, the examples in 
Fig. 33. all but t wo, those at the bottom on either side of the bird- 
surmountetl head, arc from the Congo. ITiey form. Ijeginning tvith 
the mask on the right of the upper row, and passing in order through 
the next: lo the left, then to that immediately below, and finally to 
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the specimen at the left of the ujjpor row, a study in degeneraiinn 
through the iiiperation of tradiiic)nril nK'lht»ds of workmansltip 
reenfitrced by retigiovis stmibolism. For, as a ride, artistic prodiictitin 
in Africa is in the hands of «rri.ain fumilics, son receiving from father 
a definite training in which his models \vill be. for the most part, 
examples of his teacher's work. Further, in carxnngs intended to 
serv'e religious ends. lorm.s wdll become fixed, since it is impartant 
that the people W'ho are present on a ceremonial occasion shall lie 
able to recognutt* readily any given representation, mask or figure, 
as that of the god or spirit it figures forth or enshrines, FinaQy, 
whether in tltc case of sjTiibolic figures or of those intended merely to 
serve the same purp<iiiO as paintings or dffils or tol>y-jugH among us, 
certain forms or modes of treatment in which the ntost perfeci 
mastery has been attained become stereotyjjcd. f >n these the tastes 
of the people arc uirmed—they liecome the fashion. With all 
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these trammels originiiliiy. it is dear that the artist has little 
incentive to seek new forms and methods, even to exercise his obser¬ 
vation on the living models alxait him. The concentration of artistic 
practices in a few hands is not sn complete in central as it is in western 
Africa, 

Yet, I think it is possible lo show that the African artist is a 
good observer, and has saved this faculty alive by refusing to confine 
its exercise to the lifeless mfxlels set before him by his master. It is 
not easy otherwise explain how, with all his handicap of tradition, 
be is able to preserv'e at all the faculty of jrroducing a type of features 
not merely recognizably human, but recognizably A/rican^ven 
recognizaldy local, sometimes. 

Let us examine, in the first place, because it is by no means the 
most realistic of the group in its rntnle of trearmenl, the grass-fringed 
mask in the middle ni the lower row in Fig. J2. 

Tlie head is high, broad at the e£irs, narrow at the crown. The 
hair is represented by the blackening of tlie lop and track of the head, 
the wdu>lc being in low relief with respect to the w*hitencd face portion. 
There is a liand <jf incised cross-hatching just above the junction of 
the hair with the top of tite forehead, which is tuirrow by comparison 
with the general outline of the head, Uiough not markedly receding, 
Tire forward extension of the hair on each side at the temples is 
market! by a slmn> angle. 'I’lic ears, as usual, are very coti\^nlionaUy 
treated, and. in this case, badly placed, too low and too far forward. 
'rhe eyebrows are markcfl by faint brtiwn stains and slightly darker 
siiort stdaiioiis itro^tng the curve of the brow in a verticjil tiirt'Ction. 
The modeling i>f the forehead do^ not show strongly the character¬ 
istic negro bulge. The region of the brows is fiat and the curve 
towanls the large fliitteued eyelids is very slight- The w’hoJe modeling 
of this portion of the face is lacking in detail, but so in fact is this 
part of the typical negn^ head, wbicli even in male adults presents an 
appearance of extreme youth or ferniniiiity. The nose is narrow' 
through two-Lliirds of its length, the bridge and perhaps the w'hole 
feature? siimewdiat ttx.> clear-cut for absolute truth to t\T>et hut it 
bn)adcns suddenly at the nostrils, whose openings are carried down 
into the low'er Hp to emphasize another racial character. The lips 
are thin, but carried out into an abrupt protuberance with its sides 
vertical to the region of the mouth, "^rhe teeth arc carved almost as 
if they were ct?^ns^dered as a part of the lips, the w'hole de^'ice. however 
defiant of anatomical truthfulness, ser^'ing to emphasizi* by lutaggcr- 
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at ion the eversion of the lips so ctTOmcmly seen amon^; nefiroes; 
another such characteristic appears in the outline of tine lower pan 
of the face, broad and flat at the cheekl>;jnes. narrowtng downwards 
to a complete ilisappearance of the chiiu 

Consider, alongside of this, the much more realLstic performance 
represented by the mask above and to the right. In this, there is a 
marked accentuation of the tendency, apparent in nearly all the 
masks and figures here illustrated, to represent the forehead with a 
salient angle in the mid vertical line—another race mark, 'fhe 
character is in this case ver>’ much exJiggeratefi. and has affected t he 
artist's ctmeeption of the tvholc face Sfj that it appears to fall away 
on each side from a sliarp central riilge. The bulging forcltcad seems 
to overshadow the whole, 'i'ho nase is remarkalily broad. Tlie eve- 
brf>ws are represented by a black band in low relief forming an 
obtuse angle over the eyes immediately tielow the overhanging 
forehead and continuous across the face almctst from ear to car. 
There is a triple, chcvron-like cicatTiKt^iion below the level of the 
ears on the prominent cheek tiones. The w^hole face is colored with a 
red pigment. The black "choker” unth incised white dentate 
ornament suggests a comparisun with the treatment of the low'er 
part of the mask to the left of the middle one in the same row. 

The headdress is of dark brttwri plaited palm fibre to imitate 
hair carried high at the hack in a Si‘>n of bn,tad platine witJi rounded 
outline behind the narrow pointed crown of the head. The treatment 
of the face itself flees nrk show al all markedly the decorative intent 
so strongly emphasised in the other masks. 

The space between the eyelids and that i ret ween the liijs is filled 
in with white. The dmoplng, triarigiilar lids would lend a dcrit h-Uke 
apijeanmee to the face, if it were not fftr the holes simk to re]>resent 
the pupils of the eyes. The languiil expi'ession <jf these* together 
with the contrast between their whites, the w'hitened space hetweeii 
the lips representing teeth, and the red of the face, heighten the 
gha.stly expression of the drawn, pinched features. The whole 
thing hears un individual stamp, and it is difileuli to avoid the 
Cfjnviction that here is a portrait executed with naive dirrt'lnts^s anri 
ffflxe by one whip knew hnw to make traditional tools and methods 
ser^'c an original inspirntirin. 

Of the other two Congi^ masks—upper row —the one on the 
outside shows points of resemblance to tlie above, though those 
differ widely in their whole espression from one another, and both 
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from this. The nesemUlance in the treatment of the neck to that of 
the secoiwl has been romarkt'cl. j\ji(itlier (joint of likeness is in the 
overhang of the upper part of the face, ^vhe^ seen in profile. fJn Uie 
other hand the eye^ntm prohleni. though treated with greater 
boldness and simplicity, the month, and the complete absence of 
chin relate it to the first. Regarvjcfl i>olely from the (joint fjf \»iew of 
decjjrative effect, the curved lines wfiich cover the whole surface are 
well arrajigcd to follow and accentuate the contours of the face; and 
though the maker is wholly gi\'en over to conv'^ention, he has nni 
missed the salient fejittires nccessarj- to prtxluee a tjuite recognizable 
presentment of a face distinctively negro. 

The reinaining Congo specimen—shoum in Fig. 32 between the 
two last discussed is chiefly ini cresting for the elaborate deccrtration 
of its surface in quiet, welMiarmonizefl colours—reddish brown, 
dark brown and creiimy white. 'Hic applic.aiion of a baud of beach 
work to the middle of the face (cf. the black stripe down the foTchcad 
and nose of the last specimen) and the colored markings whici) cover 
the forehead, cheeks, anti chin obscure whatever relutitm to reality 
lies in the imxleting of the features. Notice, Jies'ertheless, the ever¬ 
sion of the Ups indicated by a method which, itself a <Teparturc from 
realism, yet creates the <Iesired illusion. 

The decoration, a combination of simple eUmients, lines and 
triangles, \veJl grouped with regard to the conformal ion of the sjjaccs 
they occupy, affords another gfxxl exiuuple of iht* negro tendenev to 
paint the lily. Yet, if we are inclined to bmud its exhihition in su^ a 
case as this as mere i^ielessncss, however gooil the design tii itself, 
we might rememljcr, in extenuation, at least, of the offence, that no 
incongruity would be apparent to people accust/'.irned to apply decor¬ 
ation to their (lerstjns directly, rather than indirectl}* by the wearing 
of decorated transparent face-coverings anci other draperv. 

The “knot” design in the middle of the forehead in this mask 
IS a modification of three elements of one of the simplest forms of a 
design which goes by that name in the Kasai district of the Congo 
and IS continuous in its distribution fn>m the Congo to the Niger— 
a fact \vhich has been partly relied upon to prove the e^isential unitv 
of the culture of central and west African culture. 'ITie hair, or 
headdress, Is represented by beads and cowries sewn on doth— 
pmnted naih^ fibre doth at the Viack. The outline of the hair on 
the forehead is drawn l)y simliar means, and shows an essential like¬ 
ness to that of the first mask dealt with here. 
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The combinatioii of the tigm'es of binls, iioasts, leptiles, wth 
those of men and women in masks and other rciirescnlaftons of 
living Iwings is the result of the close ctinnexion, in the religious am 
iiiaffical inceptions of negroes, between men and animals. l\iQ 
rather clumsy realistic figure of a birr] on the head of the mask }u 
referred to may be compared mih the graceful — 
conventionalizeti representation of one with drooping 
wings and tail which serves as a kind of headdress 
to the largest specimen in Fig. ^^3. The true character 
of this feature cannot, unfentunately, be seen in the 

iLspect of tliis head shown here. 

I'uming now to other represent adons from the 
Conco. of the human form, it is at once evident, as it is 
evei^where in negm Africa, that the skill necessary for 
dealing satisfactorily with the tnmk and limbs, and 
especially with hands and feet, has never been 
act|uired by the negro artist, t^^elher this is due to 
an inherent incapacity, to shiftlessne^ or indolence, or 
merely to the fact ihai his interest in the body as a 
whole'is overehadowed by that in certain pt^rdons of it. 
is difficult to decide. The care kvishi^, though, on 
details in which he is interested, would seem to indi^te 
that this failing is not due to indolence merely. Tlie 
last suppr.isition is iierhaps the most likely. Any negro 
can count five; vet, notice the uncertainty alvout the 
correct number of digits of hands and feet which seems 
to prevail in the mind of the craftsman who pn>duced 
the Benin ivory rattle at the right of Fig. 33, and the 
Lutua wtxMlen statuette at the left. 

Not much of interest can profitably be said here 
about Congo artists’ elTons in this field, except to draw ^ 
attention to the pnominence given to the ornament^ **(»nwk” fwn Uir 
cicatrisation of the face. body, and tliiglis. which, in 
the case of the second figure from the left il'ig. 33) 
almost completely obscures the fact that a representation of the 

human boily is micntled. 

\Vhatever mav be thought of the sphere of its application, it 
cannot be denied that, for beauty achieved ust^lly by psteful com¬ 
bination of simple elements. African decorative art is not to be 
despised, and is capable of afToniing useful lessons to our own students 
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of that hnincli of an. A few gtxKi cjiLiraplc^ of fiecorative wood 
candng fmm iht* basin of tlio Kiisai (Belgiiin Congo; are sfiowTi in 
Figs, 30 and 31. The coimnoncst design, and one, in its various modi¬ 
fications, of the niost effective, is that referrefl to alxH'e as the '‘knot." 
It may bo seen on the Mr! of the long, slitillow bo?{ in I’ig, 31, lower 
right-hand comer, and in i:ho right half of the right front f>f the 
square one in the same picture, wliile a simple niodification, with the 
Jingles turned into curves, is shown in thf small wcxulen cup. nr dish. 



Kttphib filifir- rVdtti m(li ini‘WipM-n puUi.-ni rmm ilir Kjniiii. 
Frr,, J3, 


at the right of Fig. jo. 'nie high n.irrow cup with handle is car^^ed 
with what is clearly an imitation of basketw-ork. an<i shows plainly * 
enough the origin of the "knot" design. 

ITie from of the crescent-shaped pigment l>ox tiears a pattern 
vanously km.wn among rliffercnt tribes of the Kasai by such fanciful 
names as "the eye," "the thighs." "the fowl's feet."' 'J'his appears 
t-ariety of that on the broad shallow cup in Fig. 

30. hcTiD patterns are all oon^-entionalized forms derived either 
from basketr)'. chiefly by way of jX^ttery’ designs, or fmm natural 
objects, and are m direct line of descent Fnim realistie representa- 
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tions. T’hey thus present in an interesting way an epitome of the 
whole history of the development of decorative art. 

In the "attempt to represent animals, natives whose livelihood 
dc*es not depend on the chase or on herding are not likely to be very 
successful, ft vs again a question of interest. So the pig in Fig. 
is chief!V notewortliy for its relation u> Fig. .14 in its use^ and in 
the sty'Sc of decoration. These two objects are "oracles” which 
are consulted for the detennination of correct methods of treat¬ 
ment of diseases, and for the discovery of thieves. The method 
of divination is interesting, but scarcely concerns us here. What 



nr«s nf the '‘Uel " I" tho iiattutim 

c-Efftmony. 

does concern us al>out Fig. 14 is the beauty of line of the whole 
and the admirable simplicity, tM>ldiicss, restraint shown m the carv¬ 
ing of the head. If such a thing were possible, you might say that 
the artist had somewhere seen a particularly graireful herm and 
made a by no nveans unworthy attempt to adapt its style to the 
purposes of his own art. This piece might justly be called beautiful 

anywhere, ■ 

^’he tissues woven by these jjcople and the patterns app i ^ m 
their ornamentation are svorlhy of attention, Mr- Fori^y s article 
cited more than once above hardly touches on this subject, though 
he has some interesting remarks or the art of the region in general. 
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I'wo specimens of Kasai region dolhs are pictured in 
Pigs. 29 and .^5. The pattern of Pig- 35 is ivoven in the 
tissue and is of the same yellow shade as the test of the 
cloth. The other, a very handsome piece of cloth, is of 
rose vvilh the design in dark brown and light creiun 
color. U is a simple, but most ciTcctive pattern and the 
coloring is in excellent taste. Phe design is not a true 
pile or nap, as it appears to tie, but, though oi the same 
raphia fibre as the rest of the cloth, is embroidered 
upon it after the tissue has been woven. 

The bodice of netting, striped roddish brown and 
dull yellow (Fig. 36), ia worn as part of the dress of a 
ghost at a Bapende initiation ceremony. These pro* 
ceedings involve the wearing of disguises—masks and 
special costumes—intended to have a terrifying effect 
and tlius test the courage of die youths about to be 
initiated, ITie ceremonial use of similar garments of 
net is widespread in Africa, occnitring in the south and 
west as well as in the Congo. Masks are invariably 
found in connexion w*ith tliem. f'ig. 25 illustrates the 
ceremonial costumes "wom by members of the Bundu 
secret society of the Mendi in Sierra [..cone—a wtitnan s 
orgajiizalion. 

Spear and sword w tvar-knife forms are nowhere 
original in Africa, But peculiar modifications, espe¬ 
cially of knife fotms, have taken place, ijarticularly 
in the Congo, Throwing-knives like the two towards 
tlie left of Fig. 27 have a wide distribution westwanls 
from the upper Nile region to the of.iast. In fsonie 
places they are now only used as currency. All the 
weapons showm in Fig, 27, exci’pl the upper 

centre, are from the Qmgo, The graceful outlines of 
the spear-heads, knives, and axes, if ntil due to African 
invention, are witness of tlic gootl taste in such things 
which has insured their preservation, and the good 
artistic judgment shown in the disposition of the oma- 
nienl with respect to the outline of the blades has not 
invariably marked the W’ork of craftsmen more civilized. 
Communications throughout the CongtJ country are 
of coursi^ largely by water. Canoe paddles show a 
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considerable of ffjims, rmd canoe blades a variety of orna¬ 

ment. As an example of pure beauty of fontv and delicacy of 
decorative treatment, the leaf-likc paddle, T’ig. .3s, cotild harrllv be 
excelled anywhere, 

Hie wicker shields, Jdg. 37, are at U'ast as remarkable for their 
effective decoration as for the g<xxi workmanship displayed in their 
construction. 



Betnn 

Fffx. jy. 


The Benin—west .-Mrican—timn^es nf ri„ lo ■ 
to* already puhUshcd in cha MusEi'M .^„ia^ap. V-rMr'lIil^ !," 
mask p^lan, un tho left, patops intantol p. mpmim a 
Eum,«an .1 ..strata a «aR.. of .hia art far Ronc- ir rtceadenrXU 
aa tar as tka IcopaaJ's Imad from Ooa, the t-ortaguese folonv il, iX 
ihmy atoee to the tight b, whitjl the merely decorative" intentlira 
dominates the representation of everv* nauiml 'tmit. 
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'rhis process has gone further in almost all west African ari, as 
the specuncns pictured here %-iIl show, than in the interior r though 
even there the skill of tlie negro is best displayed in handling motives 
purely decorative. But even in the west, a careful examination or 
the artifacts ivill show, I think* that where the object is to repres^t 
human facial traits, the artist's faculty of observation, his for 

singling out essential race marks and indicating them stnkmgly, is 
by no means dead. Whatever of beauty is to be sought m the animal 
mask, Plow- VI t, is in the general decorative result and tasteful com¬ 
bination of quiet coloi^? but an art is not quite hopelessly drowned 
in s>'mboUsm and convention when an artist can be found, even in 
west Africa, to prrjduce an effort like the large central stati^ m 
Pig. 26, where, except for the lower part of the figure, diaractens^ 
allv African in its failure over limbs, almost every traditran has been 
either set at miught, as in the almost suave treatment of the liobom, 
or used lo further an indivvlvud conception of things sten, not merely 
copietl, as in the treatment of the mouth, where the familiar device o 
a single wedge-sliaped cut separate.^ upper Up from no^. 

'rhe Benin rattle-stick (between the two souUi African 
in Fig. 28 and the ivory bell or rattle in Pig. 33, also from Benin, 
might, allowing for the diflerence in material and the greater dc^ce 
of finish of the smaller object, have been the work of the same hand 
are at letust, obriously proilucisof the same “school. ' typical products 
of the highly const'rvati%'e nature of «ivage art, conditioned as it so 
often is bv riie obligation to rcproscnl unchanging reUgious wncepts 
under easilv recognixed forms, and by the demands of an unchanging 
public taste whose preferences it has itself done so much to fix. 

H. V. H. 
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A FTJ£R ffaiiing the tirk- up ih«?.Ama»>n River for aevfraJ 
fkiys in a taruill canot* wc turned nonti into a lar^e river and 
continueil our journey for some hoim;, or until we receivtxT a 
commanding signal, from a house on the left lianlc. to come ashore. 

Two statemems must be amplified before proceeding with our 
story. First, diildren in (jur public schools are told the old story of 
a captam who signallerl a passing ship three hundred miles 
land and asked for water. The .ship replied. ''Drop your buckets 
over the suie. you are in the fresh water of the Amazon.” The storv 
IS almost iiniversally believed bj’ the common man today. VVhy 

not Ijcheve it? 'Hie Miasym is the biggest river in the world and, 
besides, w'c like big stories. 

Wc drifted with the tide two hiimlrw-l miles up stream. When 
we had high water in tlie rainy season and low tide wc made 
cofl^ee vnthm t^^- 0 nty.fi^'e miles of the sea, but when we had low water 
am iig tsdi fuir coifee sajt at a (fistaac<? of .siDventy-five miJte. 
Ihe cattle and horses on the eastern end of the islanfi of .\lam.io in 
the mouth of tlie Amazon nev'cr get strictly fresh water to ilrink. 
except a little during the rains. la<causc the streams here flowing into 
i^e ^ always salt. Uidle the tide actually flows up stream 
two Imndred miles the water rises on account of the tide for a distance 
of four hundred miles. 

ihe second statement is with reference to the signal. The ever 
^' ‘nt^hester rifle is used for many purposes liesides that of 
S t ^ otten the strtmgesl argument used in sculing 

.iccoimt,s of all kinds, Its presence atone may lie suflicieni to tireveni 
discu^Kin. VVe saw it used in telling effect more than once in the 

no l^lk It fm^ncia] accounts. Dead men collected 

fi ® Para or Munaos. The o^mipanv 

could not be held responsible for accidents occurring up river As in 

every pioneer community far rcmovnid from courts of justio^, 'so h Jc 

^ t-hemselves. In the application 

justice sometimes goes a.stray, 

The rifle is used also for the Irausniission of information. .No 
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complete code has been worked ou£ hm certsdn sisals are recognised 
by all. An established number of shots may be either a simple 
salutation, an order to come ashore, an in^dtation to a feast or a 
funeral, a request to aid the sick or one in trouble. The traveler soon 
learns the meaning of all these signals and pays respect to them 
because it is ofitm a matter of life and death to him or to someone 
else. He nmy receive a signal today but he may be sending one 
himself tomorrow. 

When we receivetl Oie invitation which was at the same time an 
order to report ashore, we obeyed at once, knowing that if we dis* 
regardal n we should be fired upon immediately. We were asked 
where wc w'ere going—a tiuestion everybody tasks of everylxidy else 
as a matter of ettc|uette in thest^ out-of-the-way comers—and when 
we replicfl that we w'ere on our way to ^-isit the Apalaii Indians we 
wen? mf^ed that the joumey was impf>ssible. In the first place 
the Indians flid not live on that river, besides and much more in\por- 
tant, we did not possess a written permission from the ‘'00101101''“ 
the man who contrc-llcd the river, 'I'lie Colonel was at that time 
^nducting some work on another river W'hich he also controlled. 
The^ nvers are as large as the Allegheny anrl tlie Mimongahela 

but they are parallel and this gives him contml of all the territorv 
Jymg betiveen them, 

A wise man does not argue the point wdih the muzale of a rifle, 
so we immt^iately altered our plans and endeavored to be just as 
well pleased—an attitude one must adopt w^hen traveling in this 

found sickn^ and a lack oi medical supplies. A woman was dpng 
^^aughtcr of ten or twelve hatJ not walkwl for t.w^o 

Tavp n TTf fwoukl 
ufeers^h^^h^ the fever^md ten cents w-orth of salve have cured the 
ulcers but ih^tw had neither medicine nor money. Tliis is a typical 
e^ple of the cnminal negligence of many " Colonels" in the \ allev 

^d ear’"'"" 

TsS7e^TL Tf' u medicines. 

lmZ7 T 1 'Tie same spirit we planted 

mlhons of ^etls of edible fruits along the banks of manv^rivere 

^ThanS^. ' benefit of our thoughtfulness and 
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We paddled back to the Amazon and down to a house on the 
left bank where we spent the foilowinjr night, or a part of it. Here 
we learned that a launch was due to call within a day or tw'O at a 
station on an island fifteen miles out in the river. .\s the waves 
make it exceedingly dangerous to paddle a small canoe after the trade 
winds begin to blow, we set out on our long voyage at three o'clock 
in the morning and arrived at our destination about nme. The time 
selected for the start was near the middle of the outgoing tide, I 
steered straight for the opposite l>ank without making allowance 
for the drift of tlie tide knowing from Eormcr experiences that tlie 
returning tide woukl bring us back to our proper station. How one 
appreciattjs the blessings of a tide! Had there been no tide or had 
we been crossing farther up with a four mile current we should have 
crossed in the same time but we should have landed twenty-four 
miles down stream. In either case had we steered straight lor our 
objective we should have spent the day in crossing and possibly have 
been swiimpwl by the wav'es. 

llie launch arriveil the morning of the third day after and wu 
err 1 larked for the mouth of the river along whose hanks the Apalaii 
were supposed to live. There we were to find the? man who contmlled 
the jjreductions, the transiiortation and the liir’es of the people of 
the two rivers, the Pam and tlie Jary. Upon our arrival at two a. m ► 
we found him pleasant and hospitrible, but wlien we spoke of a visit 
to the Apalaii he told us that it was not a convenient time for such a 
long and dangerous jfjumey, that we Kliould widt three or four 
months until conditions were better suited for interior travel. Appre¬ 
ciating and understanding the situation we remained aboard tlie 
launch and returned to Para—but not in despair. 

It wa,s in 1915 and war wtis in progress in Europe. The German 
Consul at Para Irad interests in common wdth the owner of the rivers. 
Mr. C. N, Uncklc, a German scientist, was stranded in Para, So it 
was arranged through the consul to send Mr. Unckle to %dsit the 
Apalaii and to iiuike studies and collections for our expedition. 
He joined the mbber gatherers on the Paru and spent the whole 
month of August in reaching the first Indian village where he remained 
for six weeks living, traveling and trading wdth the natives. Re 
stiffereri severely from lack of food and from fever but was unable to 
leave until the nilvbcfr men returned to carry him out. He reached 
Para more dead than aliw but with a splendid collection which lie 
had made during the early days of liis visit. Thanks to the Indians 
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who accompanied him do^^i river the collections were saved tn a 
f>ert'ect condition, 'llic dclicsiie siicdmcns of pf^tterj^ were wnippetl 
and lieti up in palm leaves s<t perfectly that not. a single one was 
hniken. The great feather headdress was demounted and the 
feathers placed in bamboo Joints to protect them from the insects 
and the elements. WTitk* Mr. Unckie was not able to travel among 
many villages or to see many of their ceremonies lie nvide a ver>’ 
gciod repie.senialive c<Election of their handiwork and recordcKl mucli 
of their language, customs and traditions. He greatly regretted 
that his photographs were a complete failure due to climatic condi¬ 
tions anil illness, llie photograph, Fig. 40. sltowing lii.aise tv'pes is 
the onlj- one of ethnological >7ilue saved, 

Mr. Lnckle was the third scientifio traveler to visit the Apalaii. 
Mr, J. Crevaux went across from French Guiana and douii the 
Pam in I8S3 and Mr, C. H. de Gocje in 1^)06 went up the Tapana- 
hona and down the Paru, but neither of them gives much information 
concerning the pwDple they met on the way. 

The Apalaii occupy the middle courise of the Paru rit'er for a 
degree or mom on either siile of the etiuator. In earlier da^'s they 
came down to the Amazon Intt the presence of tlie rubber mrin hrai 
driven them beyond the first falls. Tlicir nearest ncighlmrs un the 
north, iir up river, are the Roucfniyenne who arc also mcimbers of the 
same great Carib stock. No one has traveled acn^tis coiintrj' through 
northern brazil hence it Is not fiefinitely known sv'hat tribes fxrcupy 
the territory in the interior away frrim the rivers. Here is a splcnflid 
opjxtrtunity lor some one to do a verj- important piece of explor¬ 
ation follow the emiator frtim the Rio Branco to the Jary anti 
ill dice northeast to the numth of the Clyapock—^ distance of a 
thousand miles. There are reports of great savannahs but no one 
kn<>ws their locatkm or extent. A few' years ago a (Xjncessioti for 
several million acres w'as obtained from the government and a great 
company formed to stock the lands with cattle. A party of engineers 
was sent into the region at great expense to survey and mark out the 
Ixmndarics but the savamudi could not be found. 

In the present article I shall not attempt to <lo more than to 
describe the specimens here illiLstratcd and to give some account of 
the certanontes in which they* were used. The large v<.icabukirj' and 
other linguistic material wdll be published later along with similar 
material from other tribes of the Amazon. 

The great feather headdress, Plate VIII, is used by the medicine 
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man in certanonial dances in which he performH the leading part. 
It IS worn also by tlie war chief and by the initiate during a part of 
his puberty ceremony. Fig. -H shows the war chief in full costume 
ready to lead a band of warriors in a dance preparatory to setting 
out on a raid or in tlie wJcbration of a victoiy, 

Tlie foundation of the headdress is a rather crudely woven high 
hat made of arrow reeds and palm frond splints. As the hat is entirely 
covered with feathers its structure is iinimpoitajit except that it 
must be sufficiently stri'ing to cany* the long feathers. There are 
nine bands of small feathers around the hat. The feathers of each 
band are strung or woven on cotton cords and tied around the hat in 
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praper position. The long feathers at the top are fitted into a reed 
which runs along the top of the hat. At the conclusion of a dance 
or ot lor ceremony in which ii Es nsed the headdress is dismimtlcd 
and tlie feathers stored in joints of banihcK) for protection against the 
elements and destroying insects. These headdresses are considered 
very valuable by the Indians because of the difficulty in coUecting 
the feathers and the time and skill njquired in making than up. 

The long rt^ feathers are plucked from the tail of tlie great 
maca^ , tht s^tmamers at the top are made of eagles down; 

toe ornamented sticks attached to the long feathers are covered Ti-ilh 
feathers from the humming bird; the pendants attached to these are 
of beetles wings. The first band of white Ijelow is made of feathers 
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from the hari>y eagle; the black band, from the cnrassow; the 
yellow, from the oriole; the green, from the parrot; the yeUow and 
the reil from the macaw; the red. frtun the macaw and the white 
bands around the brim are of feathers from the eagle and the egret. 
None of the feathers is artificially coloreti. 



Tile deemated K«d fluui used by boj:* in ihe pdlierty wrcfiKiny. A trirtl fiRw** 
medicine nwn in h» imantiilltim. Tim *\>rvn wtim aft"* imbcftjr. 

Fic. 43. 

The streamers of the headdress and the cloak of the chief are 
made of strips of bark dyed black with the juice of the genipa. 

The great macaw is the most difficult creature of any in the forest 
for the Indian to capture. It Ries high and alights on the topm(^t 
bough of the tallest tree. Wlieii it feeds it plants a sentry for its 
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pn->twtiiiii. To capture it the Irdian builds q blind in the top of a 
tret‘ and secretes Jumseti there until the macaw alights when he 
sIiootH il with a blowgun and poisone^i airow. 


ORnr.At.s 

The puberty ceremony is an endurance test required of boys 
before they can be admiui?d to the company of men or take part in 
the councils of the tribe, I he ceremony which lasts for twenty-four 
hours is usually taken part in by three or four boys at a time. Some 
are umtblc to endure the test and fall out to trv again at another 
time. At daybreak the boy’s, unadorned, with staffs of arrow ree<ls 
in hand gather under the direction of the medicine man. ’lltey 
partake ot some Jood which has Ijeen cspecuilly preparcfl for them 
and just at siuirise, vvhich on the etjuator cornts very .soon after the 
first streaks of light, they repair to tite dance ground where thev 
sing and dance the whole day through without rest or refreshn^ent. 
During the day the inetticiae man and his assistants make up the 
large hGaddresses. make the wasp frame. Fig. 42, and fill it with live 
wasps. At the setting of the sitn, the fioys who have endured the 
strenuous dance present themselves before the mcfdJcine man w'Jto 
applies the W^sp frame to their chests, backs, amis and legs. I'hose 
who scream or who betray any ^-isible signs of sulTering when they' 
arc stung not allowed to continue the ordeid. Tho.se who have 
lecn brave and hav'C not re^’etded their sufferings, pm oii the great 
headdress and. carrying the flmc, V\g. 43, in the left hand and a 
dance arrow m the right, proceed to tlie dance ground where they 
dance arr-tind one behind the other over the dancing lx>ard, blowing 
their flutes and waving their drmce arrows until finallv rdsmt mid¬ 
night they fall exhausted on the ground. They attempt to rise and 
continue but oiJw.rs surround them with mats and palm leaves and 
comixil tli<^ to lie on the ground until the mcdictnc man gives the 
signal tfir them to jump into the river for a bath. When thev return 
the medicme man gives each his first loin cloth, cut.s off his hair over 

e ore lea an decorates him with strings of heads and a bandoleer 
of monkey s hair. 

The preparation of the dancing grounil is interesting, but 
common ^ong east Carib tribes. A largr; plank is made from the 
flat root of a tree and placed over a deep hole in the ground in which 
a saerwJ bundle has licen deposited. Hie lx>art] is then covered wHth 
clay thus making a hoUow-soutiding dance ground, 't'he sound of 
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the tlanC’ing fctt may lit l^eurU a long distance and adds rhythm to 
the music of the fiiite. The Ixmnl thus senses the purpose of a 
dnim but this is not its primary funetion. It is used as a nietb^ of 
communication with the deity to notify him that the dance is m 

progress. , . i i 

'Ilje fiuu‘, h'ig. 43. used in the dance is made of a hollow bamlKjo 

joint wound mth cotton and hasdtig a reed made of a bird bme 
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insencii through the septum at the lower end. A dect^rnted calabash 
attached at the n.’ed end serves as a resonator. They have other fiiites 
closed \sTth waA at the upper end and blown wnth the mouth at a 
lateral hole. The hunter's horn is made of a joint of bamboo two 
inches in diameter and ten inches long. It is blown through a square 
lateral hole and niav be heard a long distance. The number of blasts 
informs other hunters what kind of game has been discovered. 

The wasp frame. Fig, 42, is usuaUy constructed m the form of 
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an aumia] bird or fish. The centra] pm, six by eight inches, wiiich 
^mains the wasps is tiiade tif wicker work of soft material. Tlie 
henf s of alxmt a htintlmi wasps art: passed tliTxmgh the splints nr 
at the intersLioes. In tliis uncomfortable position the wasps an? 

ready to sting uijon the slightest 
provotTAtion. The other parts of 
the frame are covcr£?^l with feaihem 
of variotis colors in order to make 
the animnl appear as realistic as 
pDssit>le. Instead of wasps, large 
black stinging ants are s<jmctimes 
tised for the same piirpuse. Tlie 
e.xact distinction in the applications 
of the two in!3ccts is not understood. 
v'Vnts art' useti to sting certain parts 
of the hfKiy wJiile wasps are used for 
other partii; ants in sonic ceretruj- 
tiicsand wasps in otliCTs. Tliereniay 
1>e a>me sentimental reasons for the 
distinctions in use or the stings may 
prcKluce dilTerent ciTects upon the 
ptirts of the body to whicit they are 
applied. The sting of cither t he tml 
•V the Wffsp isi more (minful than 
tliat of our rJmnestic honev bee, 
hence it requires eonsidcntble couf' 
age to submit to the ordeal of being 
suing by one luindrctl of these 
vicious insects all ut once and to 
have it repetated on five or six parts 
f>f the l;i.Kly, Little wonder that 
some cry aloud with pain. 

M.ARRiAdK 

A young nuin cannot marry 

pulHTty or<leaIs and thus Im breZe ' Mw'^lhnn 

'* ’^ 1 ;'?“"** satisfactory evidence that he 

bon and arrow he wdl rot be able to kill ganie and lisli enouch to 
supplement then- vegetable diet. Therefore he is required to pass 
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the target test. He stands with his Iwick turned iind throws cassava 
pellets at a circle drawn upon a piece of wood- If lie does not hit 
the centre of the circle three times in succession he must repeat the 
whole endurance lest and try his skill again or remain a celibate. 
In some tribes the girl’s father tests the boy's ability ivith the bow by 
ct)mpelling him to shoot an arrow from the bow of a rapidly moving 
canoe into a birds nest or a wf^^Jdpecke^s hole in a dead tree, li the 
boy should fail he ts aUow'tni another opptirtunity at a later date. 

A girl must also undctgf) certain puberty ordeals and endurance 
tests liefore marriage. At the first appeiuance of jvuberty she must 
fast in seclusion for tlircn; days^ during which time site is not allowed 



A bqw! aiiJ tviip boat-jihJiptJ drinting bawh, pain mi amt whittf wttli loneft 
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to talk. She must nol cat meat for a month. Wlien her fast is con- 
clitdod her bodv is scarified with the sharp teeth of some animal or 
fish and she is allowed to wear an apron. Fig. 45. for the first tiine. 
She is now ready to begin the courtship in which slie takes the initi¬ 
ative. She iLscs certain binas or charms to stimulate mutual affec¬ 
tion. By rubbing her hands imd faw ivith a particular caladium she 
her favorite young mar to think well of her. A woman may 
use the same charm to prev^ent her husband from forgetting her while 
he is absent on a long journey. 

U^en a girl has reason to lielieve that a certain young num cares 
for her, she presents him w'iili food and drink and places firewf>od 
near his hammock. If he accepts these oflferings he thereby accepts 
the girl for Ills wife but she must submit to the ant and wasp ordeal 
before she ran go t<» live wdth him. Her mother applies the ants t<> 
her clicst, arms and legs and the wajsps to her forehead. If she 
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shows sitp^s o/ sutfcring she mvist r<rpeat the ordeal at another time. 
If she passes the <irt!oa! satisfartorily. a feast am! dance are given in 
her honor. Slie does not join m ilic dance but occupies a stool in a 
prominent place where she receives the admiration of all present. 
She now becomes tlie wife of the young man without further cere¬ 
mony. 


Medic iME Man 

Tliese ant ami wasp frames are used also by the mcdicirie men 
for remedial piirpo^, especially for relieving acute i>ain by the 
^ppbeation of the stings to the ailing part. W’iidther or not the sting 
has a direct curative value it at least senses the purpose of a very 
strong counter-irritant Its best use is fur rheumatism and for 
stiffness after overexertion. We have a l)elicf among ourselves 
that the sting of the honey bee h gtxw! for rheumatism. 

The duties^ powers and performances of the me^licine man are 
the most varietl of any individual in any society, hie is tJie teacher 
and guide of his people. There is nothing that he canntit do or that 
he docs not know in tlie natural or spiritual realm. His chief dutv 
js to ccnmteract the evil draigns of hostile spirits. He is reverenced 
and feared by the community and consequently cnioys more Itbeny 
and exercises more real power than any other raentber. 

The office is hereditarj'; the medicine nuin selecting one of his 
sons for his successor. The boy must undergo a long period of edu¬ 
cation and training. He must liccome proficient in the natural history 
of tlie region j be must know the habits of animals and the propertits 
of plants; he must know and imitate the cries and calls of animals 
and birds. He must learn the technique of the practice of his pro¬ 
fession; the pro^ diants for the invocation of the spirits and the 
methcK^ of the interpretation of dreimis. He must fast and endure 
pain with mdifference. He must submit to an ordeal whidi mav 
result in hts death. That is. he is required to drink a prescribed 
amount of Uibacco juice which produces convulsions. In the trance 
so protiuced he sees spirits and converses with them and bv them is 
accepted as a spirit doctor. 

In the practi(^ of his profession the medicine man is sincere and 
^heves. as rapbcitly in his powers as do the common membem of 
the tnbe. He may not alwav^ be able to exorcise an evil spirit or to 

powerful for him or the influence of a rival medicine man may be too 
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groat. He lias ono recourse in the case of sickness in his tribe. He 
can send an evil charm upon the tritw of hts rival who vs responsible 
for the ijarticular disease, I'he charm is sent upon a woman who vs 
alwavs recognized by her own tribe and may be punished or even 
killefi by them because of their fear of the charm. 

\Vlicn a person is sick and the application of etvmmon remedies 
has bailed to produce a cure, some member of the patient's family 
approaches the medicine man, tells him about the case <md recjuefits 
him to visit the patient and attempt a cure. At the same lime he 
offers the medicine man a cigarette made for the occ^n. Tf he 
accepts it he thereby agrees to make the visit. He will not accept 
pay for hia ser^dees until the patient Ls cured. Tliis differs from our 
practice but the next item agrees perfectly. He fixes his fee according 
to the patient’s ability to pay. Since he does no manual labor, he 
accepts as pay, food and <ither necessaries of life. In an extreme case 
he may even receive a young girl on account. The number of his 
wives is limited only by his means of supporting them. 

VNIven a medicine mao dies he is buried and the spirit remains 
within the body for consultation by other medicine men. The body 
does not undergo dissolution but remains flesli, as in life* 1 he body 

and the spirit Ijccome immoital. 

The frames are used for still another puqK^se which is somewhat 
obscure, Wlien an imptirtant man of recognized strength, courage, 
or ability" makes a visit to a village a frame is brought out and he is 
asked to apply* it to the different parts of the bo<3y of all the inhabit¬ 
ants, men, women and children alike. 

A cjucstion arises os to the real significance of the vise of the ant 
and wasp frames. Among the Carib tribes the tnime is usually in 
the form of an animal, bird, or fish, and one is tiaturaUy inclined to 
think that it may have some lotemic significant. Tliis probability 
is strengthened by the fact that among the Wapisianas, a nearby 
Arawak tribe, the medicine man utters a little prayer to some animal 
when he applies the frame, which, however, is not in the fonn of an 
animal. He may say *'he as Iwld as the jaguar" ot "be as free 
from fever as the black monkey’' or addressing the desty, "j-ou have 
power to keep the monkey well now make tliis patient well." As 
already stated, seme noteworthy person may apply the frame and 
he may be a stranger ■who know's nothing wltatever about the of 
the frame. Is the efficacy in the effect of the stinging, in the animal 
represented, in the iierson making the application, or in the petition 

Its 
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U) deity? Does the initiate receive the strength and courage of the 
particular anunal to withstand the ordeal or is it the character of the 
p^n making the application that he receives? The ideas in the 
mind of the Indian seem somewhat confused cm this point. Axiy 
one or all of th^ ideas may l>e present at a particular perfornmnoe. 

The Af^aii believe that these ordeals render the parents skilful 
and industrious and insure the birth of strong robust children We 
can easily agree u-ith them. The weak of body or mind cannot pass 
the endurance tests and hence are unable to marry and perpetuate 
their weaknesses. The obligation of publicly enduring severe bodily 
pam wthout showing signs of suffering certainly demonstrates 

strength of character and has a real value in the dwelopment of the 
race. 

\\\ C. P. 
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A VISIT TO THE TSIMSHIAN INDIANS 


The Skeena River 
{Conlintttd) 

O N the evening of the first duy in rerrace, I le;me(I from the 
few Indians wandering around the town that Gitsumkcluiu, 
a native village of which 1 bad often heard, was not far down¬ 
stream. Early next morning 1 walkeil out to the village, Aliout 
four miles below Terrace there is a river emptying its waters into 
the Skeena; after crossing this I met a wayfarer who informed me 
tlmt I was in Gitsrankelmn, I was rather disappomied, as 1 liad 
expected to see an old village, but there was nothing like that m sight, 
'ITie traveler, however, pointed in the direction of a forest of tall 
cortonwoo^is, where he said there was a small settlement of Indians. 

I wras working my way through a thick growth of wdllowa, across 
what had been an island during highwater, when I caught sight of 
someone walking out frf:<m the wr»o<ls ahead of me. Wlien 1 
near. I found a young girl dressing a fresh salmon, Bwause of the 
noise made by the continuous swishing of the running w'ater, 1 
presume, she did not hear my footsteps, since the busy hands went 
on as if unaware of my presence and she ncs'cr looked up until 1 
spoke. WTicn tlie Tsimshiati girl saw me standing near, she immedi¬ 
ately put her attention back to her occupation, without even showing 
the alarm that might have been expecttxl where strangers m a remote 
place are thrown face to face. I had to repeat my question about 
the location of the village before she spoke and then withtuit even 
changing her attenrion, she gefdurcti and said, in a rather pe^liar 
voice: '‘Dowm there you will find my father, go and ask him. In 
this glimpse of shyness 1 recognried a true daughter of the old time 
Tlingit. Even though I had lieen taught to observ^e such etiquette 
during my boyhood days, it was strange to me, after associating 
with modem Indian girls, to come face to face with a reserve whi' 
is fast disappearing. I backed away, playing my part as a true sen 
of a family who at one time taught their children to know their own 

station in life. , , 

As the girl directed. 1 found a native food-prepanng house 

almost liidden by a growth of willows. For a mement 1 stood at 
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the open entrance ami in answer lo my knfxrk a voice* came fnnn 
one side. I entcreil and there found a woman stjuat on the floor, 
slicing half <incd salmon on a triangle*ahaped suwl, a familiar ijcene 
to me. LWer head, tin Jer the ceiling of the roof, were closely arrangwl 
on raefcj. slieets of sliced salmon hung on their edges, and m both 
SI cs of the roiim under shelf like smoke spreaders were cottonwooil 
logs lying over small open tires, each sending out puffs of smoke to 
the ceiling. Ujxm seeing me the woman called out in her own 
hinguage to someone: a man ajipeared in another opening of the 
oi^e and came fonvanl with his *a\ti fashion of greeting. After we 
exchange a few words in English, the man motioned me to follow 
ina. \ e walked oat of the smoke-house, down to the ris^er’s wige 
nnd here he took a seat on a wootlen liox to continue the mending of 
a gill net which he apparenUy hatl just left. Tlie man spoke English 
^ir 3 w , and after 1 told him my name he asked me if I was related 

He ^PP<^^d to enjoy telling 
e of the tnendship which at one time cxisterl between his father 

fh Paternal grandf.'ither during the latter’s frequent visits 

to the rsinishian couniry hem Chilkai, 'I he man named to me. 

n”of.T' many native towns along the SktHma which I 

thf‘ hn!” X at the lovi erend, he mdicaied just whore 

some <i'vision occurred. 1 obtained from him alst* 

the w facts which, with the derivations of some of 

the town names, proved to be useful Later on, 

llSlMSHtAX HosJ'JTAUTV 

oast Whm 7^ r >ntcn»ied in exchanging stories of the 

pa.t whvn f noticed the young lady standing near as if awaiting an 
np^rtumty to sp«tk. The lather turned 4 head to her S 

Uktman asked me if I could 
led the w iv biot- invitation the man 

«^*ere placed two cU laughs, on the fire side of which 

e placed two dean boards with a numlter of well worn sheen-hom 

t LTv.r'ir 

laneuaee iml L till*, * f - ^ ^ s«methmg in huj own 

tan*.aage, ami raspoase to thm the young lady whom t met first 
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left her work and t»iok a seat beside me. This Is another custom 
that I recognized to be similar to that of our own in Chilkat. Among 
the Chilkiit people a host retiuests the presenee of his best friend 
w'heii ejitertaining a guest from another region, and in the absence cif 
such u friend the daughter ts invited to take part in tlie entertaining, 
Tho hostess placed before us our meal, tind while we were ciiting 
the well broiled fresh salmon, she waslmsy preparing the wild berries, 
The mistress of the house, how’cver, never joinwl in our meal, she 
waited imiil we were fdl through. While she and the young lady 
who had assisted her ate their fond the host continuetl the story which 
he had started at the beginning of the meal an<l did not, change bss 
l>ositu>n until the two hod finished. After lunch my host offered to 
take me around to the old town site whidi be had referred V» in his 
stor\\ We walktxl back less than a hundred yards wlieit we came 
u^Kin a space where could be seen only foundations of manj houses, 
most of which w'ere nearly covcretl by the thick growth of weeds, 
while corner TX>sts of some w'tTC still standing. This, he said, was 
where the second Git-dzem-gay^ilon (a.s the Sktena Tsimshian pro¬ 
nounce it. which, when translated, means “man of ridge dwellers’). 
stf-KKl Up to verv recent yearn. Wiile we w'ere going through the 
wreckage of the old towm, my guide called attention to some people 
paddling dem-n the river at some di 5 t 4 tnce irom whi^re we stood, and 
he guesseil right away who they were, “This is Gago-gam-dia-wust 
returning home” he said* “This is the right man to be a chief of this 
place, but had his people lived he would have caused them much 
trouble, because he is not friendly to the head people of other village^, 
but he is gexvj man just the same, 1 hope that you will make fnends 
with him-’‘ 

Just as the man finished telling about his neighbor, the canoe 
landefl a short distance from where we stood and a middle-aged man 
and a voung W’oman got out and began to take their baggage ashore. 
We walked down to greet the arrivals. After we became actiuainied 
the chief iwinted in the direction of the wood in the rear where his 
house stood anti invited me to call there some lime after^ they had 
moved in. “We were away in Alaska all summer and this is the first 
time, since last spring, we returned to tny village, and I know my 
cabin is in bad shape to ask you to ctjme now; bdt the grandson of 
my uncle's friend shall be welcome to my f^r home at any lime," 

.*\]jparently, my granddad in his lifetime had made many 
friends among the people in this region, I met other families who 
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daimtti his frienrlsliip, an<l Hiis made me feel all tlie more at home 
with tills people, even tlioitgh f was handicappetl by not kntwing 
their language. 

1 gathencd from the In<]ians T met here that the old Git-dzem- 
gay-thin, or tlitsviinkclum as it is now called, was located some few 
miles up the Gjuumkelum River. It was huill on a naTT(.)vv plateau 
From wliicli the town took its name. It is stated that the site was 
found by a man nametl Nish-gan, formerly of N’aas Riv^rr, and, shortly 
after this man with his family settle*! here, a party of emigrants, 
who in later years w'ere identifieii to tie of Alaska I'Hngit origin, 
came from the direction of the Naas River to join them. Tii still 
later years, these emigrants lascanie one of the divisions of this 
group. In course of time, when other parties from upper Skeena 
River came dow*n to join the Cf«ninunity, the place gradually grew 
to a vert* laigc l<»wn. It was divided into ttiJTcTent sections, 
each section being a single row of hnuses .'uranged on level lixiges 
staged down the embankment, and occupieci liy differcat phratric 
divisions. The town grew- st) large that ou some occasions a xdsitor 
from one section to another fiisappearwl, and stole and sold to 
traders from foreign n*gii>ns, who frefiucntet! the popular town. 
After llie Ituro|>ean occupancy of the ctirst region, however, the 
people of this losen Ix^jpan to scatter, and alwut forty years ago Uie 
last of them came fkisvnslreatn. These arc now to be found living 
in the new Gitsumkelum. a village locatixl at the mouth of Clitsum- 
keltun I'tiver, where* it pours its waters into the Skeena. about ninety 
miles easterly from the town of Rrince Rupert. 

.■\t the time of my visit, during the autumn of IP 18. there were 
only tw'o families, numbering about a dozen people, living in twti 
rustic houses. Like most of the groups along the river these Indian.'^ 
are not always in their village, as their cliief occupation, which is 
fishing and Iiuntmg, IkuIs them away during the different seasons. 
During the summer months they fire* employed at the hsh canneries 
along the coast. 

The natives of this region called the Skeena Rivtrr 'Tishen, 
and the people who inliabit the many settlements all along the river. 
fn>m the ir>wer end up to the headwaters, are called, collectively, 
“Git'kshen** which, when translated, means “ Kshenman.” It may 
seem that the Gitkshen arc in the main nomadic, and it has been 
suttvj that prior to the present position of the various groups, 
extimsivc migrations of the okler generation Imd taken place over 
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wide stretches, but many things will be noticed, as I gt» on, as evidence 
that up to the time of the European (Occupancy of iioighboriiig 
regions, these people were living in fixed Imhitations. This does not 
necessarily imply that an entire year was spent in one place. Agri¬ 
culture not being practiced dimng former times, the people were 
c<jnijjelUtl to make ix.'casional changes from their permanem homes 
to some distant waitrs and forests to pn'icurt' supplies of food. 
When ftimishcfl with ftKxj and skins Uyf clotliing, the hunting parties 
returned to the ullages which coustituted their inie home, 'J'his 
is true also with the people inhal'jiting the villages along the Naas 
River. 

At the first oppr>rtunirj’ I paid the visit I had promised the 
chief of GitsumkeUim. during which we tidked on many subjects 
concerning the life of the pt^ople who used to meet here before our 
tune. Beffue tve went far the chief tniormed me of liLs relation to 

Tlingit of stJtiihem Alaska. Do you know, the chief started, 
"rny grandfathers came lo this couniR'- from Akuskit? t felt as if I 
saw my own bn>lher when I found out who iini are. We used to be 
Alaska jH-ople. I want to tcU you how niy grandfathers came here." 
The chief then began the legend. 'Hw storj% f)f course is rewritten, 
changing some wonlsi u> those which I though I might offer a clearer 
interpretation of the narratcu's meaning, 

Thk MruHA noN 

lliere W'cre two tribes in vilUiges right opposite each other, at 
the mouth of a sidmon stream running into n salt-lake called .\ali- 
ah in Tlingit. whidi is a hay near boring, Alaska, on Rexdlln Gigedo 
Island. I’he Ef*gle grentp of the tribes was led liy a man lumicd 
tch-tu-hini I*lo<>tlt%I wings (when an eagle caught a fish its. 
wings were flfvxJed), and the Wolf group by a man muned Gish- 
naga-nush. The two parties dwelt in peac^e fcT a time. 

Tlie l»ay which h a formation like tm alcove, has a narrow open¬ 
ing to the fiord on the outride, through wduch, at high tide, it is filled 
ivilh sea water. With the rising of the tide many kinds of sea animak 
flwdc^ into this lake presumably lurwl by feh, and when the tide 
ebbed the water m the Irdce Ijccame shallow, when it was easy to kill 
these animals with sj^rs. Tlie drove of incfanere was so lively in 
tfte ^H)l that often tunes a salmon or some other kind of fish was 
left diy jn tlie smaller cavdties along the shore. It was by 

I IS that a man from the Eagle group thought of a scheme which, 
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later on, proved a success, 'Phis was an arlincta] nick dam, mcUjstng 
one comer of the lake, constructed so that at high water the top of 
it would be w-ell under the surface so that seals and oUitr aninmls 
would flock over the rock pile. While chasing around here, unaware 
of the ebb of the tide, the upper edge of the rock pile rose aliove the 
vvater line and trapped thtm. Hie inclfwure' drained almost drv, and 
then the seals were killed with clubs by the Indians. It was said 
that a hell the dam Wfis first itistHlled, it caught or trapped enough 
scats to supply all the families of both communities, and during 
their seaso^ fish of many kinds were also caught. As time went on 
the catch in the dam gradually lessened and the Eugle party wlm 
ownct it could no longer sjiare enough to supply all demimds of the 
other community. 

Gish-naga-nush, the chief of the Wolf party, made an attempt 
to copy the invention of the Eagles, hut couM not ktcaie a mtitable 
spot where another trajj c-ouhi lie made. Toward spring food supplies 
in both communities were well consumed, and llif Wolf party tlien 
were depending largely on what might be sparetl by the owners of 
the rtxdc trap, because the weather often would be too rough to do 
any hunting on the open diannel. 


TttK DK.\ni OF THE IxiHAN OHIUE 

Alter a time Gish-naga-nush asked for the hand of the Eagle 
chief s young daughter; in this he succeeded and look the girl for 
a wife in addition to one he alreiidy hud. The Wolf diief thereafter, 
by tnbaj custom, wa.<; entitled to a division in the catch made by the 
- , perceived the great affectum of the 

daughter, and the rapacious man look advantage 
of this at the first opfxirtunity. He renounced ownership of all 
the property that hii; father-in-law had offered as a dower, and 
msl^d of this demanded more than hk share of the dailv catch 

z. -u- **^**'^ which already had shown great decrease. 

Kitch-tu-hmi could not ^pply all the demands own of his own 

group, hence he was not in a position to please the husband of Iiis 

only iiaiignttT. 

(ii-sli-naga-nush one day was trying to persuade his young wife 

T T demand, but she well 

_ ^ facceded it would disjileasc his people, 

■ 1 ^ develoixTj into some cross worfs 

between husband and wife, m which the chief, overcome by his bad 
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temper, hit his voting wife on the hend svit!i, his statT and probably 
fractured her skull. The injured girl was iinint’diiitely carried back 
to her father’s house, across the creek, where slic died. 

Kitdi-tU'hini immediately sent an order through Ills Aitlage 
that no one wt'e|>, mourn or even mention the death of his tlnughter, 
and that the news of the death should by no means reach the cars of 
Gish-naga-ntish’s people. During the sound sleep of the villages on 
the following night t!ie body of the girl i-va.s buried, instead of being 
cremated, which was the custom of the people. Meaitwhile, the 
chief’s son who was yfjunger and had the features of his murdered 
sister, "mafk up” to impersonate her. The young man in some 
way attached a wig made from the hmr cut off the dead girl's Iicad, 
dressed himself in the garments she wore, paintwl his face witii 
pinc-pUch and covere<l iJiis with powdered burned hemlock fungi. 
In this disguise the youth took his ptwtition in his deatl sister’s bed, 

A day passed with Gish-naga-nush getting no news of his absent 
young wife, and on the next he sent a messenger to investigate, who 
reported to the chief that his wife was still confined in her sick-bed. 
As the *lays went by, however, the news came tliat the injured wife 
gradually improved, and filially she had rcjcovered enough to be able 
to appear at her meals with the rest of the family. 

At all times, wlienever anyone from the l■lppI>^^ite settlement was 
within hearing distance, Kitch-tu-hini would imkc a remark express¬ 
ing his impatience for a happy Tcttnion of his daughter with her 
lonesome husbiind. This, of course, w<iulJ reach the ears of Cjish- 
naga-nush, for whom the remark was really intcndtxl. 'ITie cliief, 
apyjarently, Ixirc for several days the longing to see his beautiful 
young wife, finally became iiripatienl and cttuld not wait longer. 
One day he sent out for his maternal aunts, his sisters and all the 
female members of his clan, to meet with him in his house. \Vlien 
all tlie >votncn were seated in the large room the chief c<une out of his 
steeping apartment, w'hcre he had spent most i>f the time since he 
had i’ommitictl the crime, and to them he expressed his vi*ish. He 
instructed them to express to his wdfe and the w^imcn of th(‘ ijpposlte 
clan his sincere regret and apolog>% Tlien he requested the parly to 
bring back t<j him his behaved wife. The yxirty of Wf>mt‘n went on its 
niissioTi and at dusk returned in t^uinpany of the chief s supp.'sed 
wife. 

Upon entering the ehiers house the unsuspecicd young wile 
retired uimiotliately to her priviite apiirtment. This act, to the 
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members of the house, was no more than natural of any yemng girl 
who is ashameci to show her presence. As much as he wanted to 
come to his wife, the cliief showed that he was compelled to observe 
all that is demanded by proper etiquette, and not for anvlhing would 
he again hurt Uie feelings fif his \’oung vrLfe, so he haiJ to leave her 
;Uone, Tlte young “ wife" spent all of the following day in seclusion 
and. -was not seen e\’en liy her oivn husband. 

VSTien night came the young man was sitting tip when a liody 
servant came in to inquire as to any needs. With the girl slave he 
went out only for a moment, but dismissed her as soon as they 
returned to the nxim. Presently the diief came in t*:» him in his 
murderetl sister’s sleeping room, and laid liiniself down along side of 
him, but when the chief touched him “she” whispereil that she 
w-ished to be left alone as “she” was still suffering from the unhealed 
wounds. Out of respect the chief had to oliey, and lay still. 

In the meantime, over in the other settlement, Kitoh-tu-hini’s 
people had made everything reaily for what might dovdop from this 
well constructed plot, anti ivere all on the watch day and night. 

Toward morning Gish*naga-nush was sleeping sound. The 
young man moved around in bed. but the sleeper never stirred. 
He even raised tlie chief's right arm high and then let it fall, Init tlie 
sleeper still slept. 'I'he brother of the slain then pulled out one of 
the sharp knives which had l>cen CfJticealed about his f>erson, and with 
one stroke Gish-naga-nush's windpipe was severefl, and with a 
few more the head ivas cut off. XJuring all tliis there was nothu^g 
heard. After he straightened the covers over the slain chief, the 
yoxmg fivenger WTapiXKl his tnvphy in c)ne of his dead sister s fur 
rolies. I'his he carried witlr him out of his enemy's house and across 
to his father’s people. 

At daybreak the people in Gish-naga-nush’s house rose at the 
usual lime, but went about without making much noise, as they well 
knew that their leader wras with his young xsHfe anil would stay in bed 
late. The day wore away, but the chief still slept. Toxvnrds evening, 
however, someone began to suspect that something might be wrong 
and l>egan to im^uirc. This aroused the other members of the house. 
Finally an attendanL was sent to see. Upon approaching the private 
section, there was much hlooil streaming out from tinder the partition. 
The slave rushed, pulled the mat curtain a.*iide and raised the bed 
covers. In response to a wild shriek utfertxl by the slave, everj'body 
in the bouse made a rush to the scene, Behold, there lay their chief, 
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but his hc-adgone cut off. It did not require much investigation to 
find out htnv the tragedy occurred, for spit's were immediateiy set 
t(» work under cover of the 6>lk>wing flight. 


Fkiiit of Tin-; Ti.inktt Claxs 

There wjis a rustic bridge across the crwk, connecting the two 
setilemenU and in the middle of this most of tlie fighting took place 
at daybreak. As botli sides were alxiui equal in power, they did not 
allow each other to cross. Tlie struggle between the parties lasted 
only for a few days, Inn numy men wi're injured on both sides and 
some kilkii. During the last interval of the fights, however, neutnd 
piirties destroyed die bridge, which left no other means to cross 

eoicepl by small caiuies, .And in this w-ay the belligerent parties were 
successfully kept apart . 

Kitch-tii-hini, the Eagle chief, realised that there could Ik: no 
more peace betw'cen his and the n'val party, and after many councQs 
with his (KMiple finally decided to make a move to some other region 
^^■herc they might begin life in peace. When this was made known, 
preparanotw wore immediately put forward. In the still of one night 
the Eagle party broke camp and start ed on a journey to some unknown 

too bulky to carry jilong Imd to l>e 
left behind ^ong these wa.s the crest, figure of the clan, a huge 
re>ck shapcjl like an eagle, representing the nuiin crest of the fairty. 
Ihr nth^ would Iw ridiculefl if they abandoned it with 

Th^r cut down, 

esc wen? fomied into a large raft. On the raft the Stone Eagle 

on nu>vcd awTiv from their old home, 

. cimo^ padrlled together and the Eagle party began to 

ihev'^T^chJtr^f '"I '"T <>ccasiom Al^awn 

iXl off Jr the Stone Eagle 

sank out of •sifiliW ^ ^aglt crest, fis was presumed then, 

.sank out of sight lorevcr and the raft of jxdes bearing the fainilv 

out mto the open, never to lx- seen again. But it is said that at 

extremv I„„ ti* the EhrIo. imlil vcn. r«ently. 

tn the bt'ttom at the outlet of Nah-ah. ' ^ ^ ^ 

south*^skin.f^hr^' temponin^ stop in a bay on the 

Ketchikan now is, :md encamped. Fi^m here 

small pan.« out tho u,catliur u.as favorably to look 
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for a suitable place. Sfjme wf the men were absent a nuniber of 
days and reported the lay of ihe course in die southern direction. 
Before a decision was made as to what courise to take, the cold began 
to set in. and the party was then compelled to remain in camp all 
through the winter months, During this time, it was decided that, 
in order to preserve the Stone Eagle crest, ;mother one should l>e 
made similar to the original, which was immct;!Lately carried through. 
The new one, when finished, was tlie model of the one left behind, 
but owing to the unsettled condition of the party the size of it had to 
be much reduced, so that it could be earned along to wherever fate 
might lead thona. 

ft was early in the spring of the year that the emigrating partv 
arrived in a village, a sliort dist.-mce up the Naas bay. Tlie place 
appearwi t<i them to promise many good hunting points, and they 
thought they w'ould stay, but the native pcH'jple who dwelt there 
were far from tuning hcMjjjitahle, and refused to have the emigrants 
remain as permanent residents. (The village referred to here m«.st 
have been Oit-liatan, a Maasman eulacbon fishing village, situated 
near the mouth of the Naas River.) 

After the TJingit emigratns left the first place, tlrcy were turned 
aw'ay from other Naasman villages up along the river. They were 
hanrheapped by not understanding the language of the people who 
live in these villages and this sccinie<i to be the reason for their failure 
in creating friendship with them. They, however, were allowed to 
remain for some time in a town near the canyon (evidently Git-wen- 
shelko, a Naa.*!!!^^ town ne/tr the canyon) and sttayed here until 
they leamwl the situation and the lay out of the countna From 
this stop the emigration followcfl eastward, up along a river until a 
lake was reached. From the lake, across a verv wSld country^ a few 
more days* journeys found the partj- following the course of'a river 
leading to the opposite direction from the one they had just left 
behind, and finally they arrived in a smiill settlement, inhabited by 
p^ple who spoke a language similar to that of the people they had 
left some time past on the Naas River, li turned out that the few 
people found m this settlement also came here from the Naas region 
y the same tViiiL IJiey said Otat they too left their home because 
of some dissension there. 

The two partly met on very friendly terms, and decided to dwell 
together m one village. Later on in years, as lias already been 
stated, other parties came down from upper Skeena who also became 
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a division in this community. After the place grew to a large t<twn, 
Nish-gan, the founder, lost all control of the place. As was to be 
expected the Tliiij^t chid never resignetl the position that he had 
always held, hence he was recognbied as a head man of the town. 
Since the settlement Ijecame kno^Rm to the outside people, it was given 
the name, Oit-dzem-gay-tlon " Man of rilIgtMiwdIcrs " by wliich it 
is kiiow-n to the present day. 

After he concluded the account of the migration of his ancestors, 
Gago-gam-rlzi-wust said: ”1 still keeii the same Stone Eagle that 
my people packed to this place all the way from Alaska.'* Wien 1 
asked U> sec this, the chief led me out of his cabin anrl made his way 
through the brush in the rear. We went only a few paces and at a 
certain spot, he l>egan to dig a hole in the ground with Uie spade that 
he brought along with him. He dug down only a little way when he 
uitCf)Vcred the rc>ck which he lifted out and handed it to me. It 
w'cighs about forty pounds. We carrietl it doum to the river, and 
washed the mud off. It is made of a hard granite almost greenish 
in color, hewn to the crude sliape of a bird, (Eig- After f photo¬ 
graphed it T suggested to the chief that it would be a good, thing tor a 
museum, where people from all piirts of the world may see and study 
it. He IicfsiUited for a moment and then said; “1 like to do that, if 
only I have .something t>esides this piece by wliich to keep in mind the 
memories of my uncles and grandfathers, but this is the only thiirg 
1 have left from all the fine things my family used to have, and I 
feel as if 1 might die firat before this piece of n)ck leaves this last 

place. 

MODER>r TSIMSITIAW VlLMfiES 

From Terrace I visited other small villages. Alwut twelve miles 
upstream from the town, where the canyon takes in the riv^, was 
located the old towm of Git-Uo-lcsh-co “Man of cany<m" <jr Gitsalas 
w'hich, until recently, was cK^cupied by Git-kahen pe<?ple of upper 
Skeena, who arc said to be its founders. It appeared that the toum 
had been divided into two parts, each Ijeing built to face the other 
across the river. At the time of my visit some of the totem tjoles 
were still standing, indicating where tlie old houses had stood. The 
few families who lived here last had moved downstrciun, about four 
miles, where they formed a new settlement named Vamarsdol. 
The Indians in tliis village number about aeventyj 

On tlie northside division of Git-saias may*" still be seen, lying on 
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the gixiiiiui, many clecayofl pieces of wootl carvings wiiich I thought 
could have been preserved had the Iasi o’wn.t'rs carefh This led me 
to tliiiik >vheti ihey could alTiird to leave iliese behind, that there 
were otliei* things tw which they (xinsidered worthless in their new 
life, and there might now l>c found slightly covered, some good Git- 
ksiien archaeological specimens. If time he given fra" wtcavation, 
lUi <loiibt some stone pieces will be found lying close to the surface. 

After T took photi:)graphs of the ruins I walkctl on farther, mid 
about four miles from Git-selas 1 came in sight of 'rieni-ge' airother 
abandoned native town, Iocate<i on the si>uth side along the river, 
'Hierc was no means of crtmng from the side I was on. sc- 1 had to 
view it from a distance, l’r</m where T stotnl the village appeared lo 
be much newer than Git-selms as some of the houses were still ^andtng, 

I had learned that about half the pcoiile who lived in tlus village 
had returned to Oieir original home fsrther up the rivcT and the other 
half was scattered among the coast settlements. 

Skecna River is a picturesque turbulent strearn tlowing into the 
Pacilic Ocean* One may sec from the train the whirl of its currents. 
From its bed at many places there rise great i^ks and along the 
sIkjtc steep cliffs, which had iniuie navigation difficult during canoe 
days. Both sides of the river are fringed with mountains throughout 
the length of the stream. There is a grruliud rise in elovstson and 
fliminuiion in the sisw of tlic river as the ujiper end is apprcjached. 
Prom Terrace the riwr makes a grailual curve from the direct eastern 
(xmrse to the northeast and then continues to the north, llie 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad folKm's the river all the way up to 
Hazekon, a town about 17* miles from Prince Rupert. This mal^ 
visits to the Indian settlements along the river no longer a hardship, 
but the more important places are thosje found in the mtenor, away 
from the railroad. 


GlT-Wt*N-<:K[l 

On the twenty-eighth of September I arrived in GiL-wen-geh 
“Rabbit tryst moji'' orGitwanga asii is now called, an old GiL-kshen 
town situated f»n the w*esl shore of the river, about 154 miles up. 
At the time, the old section of the irAvn was at alinut its la.st stage of 
ccmipaiiL-y. The fntlians are building many modem dwellings in 
the rear and the old fashimied hou.ses are U-Stnl for [ireparing food, 
f was U)ld that when all are at home they number about two hundrerl. 
These Indians are veiy mdustrious. 'I'heir lishing season is immedi- 
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a.t(?Iy foUoirveti by hunts for difTcront kinds of gcurii? in the neijfhboring 
mountains. Since the fur market offers at tractive prices to trapisers, 
most of the Iiouscs arc no longer liomes but temporary camps or some¬ 
thing like caches. The great demand for fur is the reason why most 
of tlie Indirans are very selilum seen in tlieir houses and why these 
appt,^fir more like unpainted Ijams. If one pc-cps through the ilusty 
windows of st)me of the mtvk-m dwellings, the room is usually desti¬ 
tute of nearly everything that might offer comfort. 

It is stated that old Git-\ven-geh was founded immediately after 
the traditional r!fjo<J by a few survivors of the once great tribe who 
formerly dwelt in a town calletl Git-tlu-sck, ” Man of drawing-town,'* 
which has king l>een nonexistent, located near the foot <jf Wish-ge- 
nisht vSeven sisters) the highest movintain. on the opposite side of 
the present town. It was on the peak of this moimtain that the 
people of Git-tlu-sck anchored during the tirm- the earth was covered 
by the sea. After the small jjany rclumctl lo the lower lands, they 
found themscK-es deprived of the way to increase, since the surWvors 
happened to be mostly of the Raven phratrv'. And il is the custom 
among this pc^iple lUai no Raven man marries a Raven woman, 
so there they were, the men with their sisters and the women with 
their brfithere. It became necessary to continue the search with a 
\oew to finding people from tlie ^^jp.jsite phratry with whom marriages 
might be nmde. Shortly after they came out lo the Skeena River 


^e Raven pi^y met sr(me petiple at camp along the river who 
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Queen Chariotte klands. but ihe mam branch ot ihesie emigrants 
was found at a town called C*dt-LTnat, Some years after Gic-wen-geh 
became welt Intown, however, itie descendants some of these grmips 
returned to Jive in their original honie. 

Oit'Wen-geh is one oi the few Indian towns w'here various grf>up$ 
from distant regions dwell togeUier without unc intertering with the 
aflfairs of anotlter, I wtis told, as the town grew, many otlier ptirties 
tmnugraied to the place. The Eagles and the Wolves came from 
Git-Jakdamix on the Naas, more of the Wolf dan Imm Git-diseiii- 
^y-ilon on the tower Skeena and the Fnjg party came to live liere 
from Gish-ba-yekosh m the upper Skeena, Even at the present litne 
the town appears to be a center where families from the neighljoring 
places met*t on etiual tooting, and they tx)me and go unnoticed. 


niT-wnxn.-goDL 

Wliile at Cdi-wcn-geh I pri>cured a Middle horw and provisions 
and one morning made my way into tlic interior. For a few miles 
I followed a road along the CitwankcKjl River, hut this gtiofl 

nde only took me out of ilie way that 1 wanted to take and I never 
knmv 1 strayed into the wrong road mitil I rode into a ranch. The 
while man taimer was verj- kind in dircjcling me to the right trail. 
From here 1 followed an old Indian trail. Fi>r some hours the irregular 
path wound right and left with the rise of elevation. The path was 
^vked out by blazed trees where it led through the forests. Some of 
^ese few tmis were- so old that it was hard to detect them and a 
ganger Lsfora^ to make occasional circles to get l>ack on the tight 

.x y "T ^ ™ constant view, 

whidi the nght fhrection could he made out on tlie level tieiiches. 

The sun was away beyond ihc meridian when I reached the summit 
I was passing acn>ss what appeared to be a slide when mv ftonv 

tmdedcled as to whether 
r not to take a leap down the steep cliff on i.he left of us. The animal 
had just senst* enough to take a spin its himl and made a few 

me bronchodittsting acts. For same moments the spirited animal 

after TcabiL^''h”j^' r hapi>ened until 

of?hl y '' occurred to me Uiat the keen sense 

fcluTZyr" ^ thirty.tw-o caliber gun 

a thicket where the animal centered its stare, hm I am certain that 
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most of the discharged bullets flew in different tlircctions as the pony 
made another spin around just aljoui as fast as the popping of the 
auitnnatic Colt* so we did no more harm than to ixjuse a slccijer, I 
carried such a gun just L4) make myself feet that I had a wt'apon of 
some kind, but without a reliable gun it is tuA advisahle to go to 
some of tliese places* where wild animals are. About a quarter of 
an hour later I led my pony by the spot as if all the Iwars were driven 
out of the way. At sunset we reached tlie low land and from here 
followx*d the course of the river, A soft l)ree;^c from tlie north br<jught. 
to us a faint dog-bark from ahead and the cayuse put on more spcetl 
reganlless of tlie almost invisible way nliead. 

Suddenly the pony ceased to gallop and gave me signs again that 
vwmething was iihearl, and then I saw rays of light twinlvling against 
a growth scOTic distance hefore us. ^^'l■len T rexie nearer 1 heard tirt- 
singing of many voices, find still nearer from the t'f'ver of almost 
black night I could sec many faces against the light from a hlaaing 
bonfire—the people were dancing* I learned later that there was 
to be a potlatch, to which people from another crimmunity were t<* 
Hl* called to visit this gnnip. and what I sriw here was a rf hcarsal in 
the open air for the occasion. At the end of the act J nxlc up, and 
vi’hen I hailcti* those sitting down got to their feet. PrcAvnily the 
Indians were standing in half circle in front while one man questioned 
as to wiio I w'as and what 1 wanted from lUeir village. I made myself 
understfHid as nenrly as 1 could that I was no other than a friendly 
visitor, but the men appeared to be not entirely satisfied wnth the 
excuse 1 offeretl fcur my visit, I was directed to some one who the 
men said spoke the EngHsli Umguage -well. A youth who ^vns sent 
with me to show the way led my pony through the darkencrl ^Hlllage. 
Before w'e reached the interpreter's house an old man cal1e<] after 
us and told the youili that the family we were going to see had left 
fur ihcir hunting grounds and that the house was closed. The kind 
old man offered that if it was all right with me I could put up in hi.s 
house. In the front of the mmlern lug dwelling the Indians Jigain 
crtwdcfl around while xvc were dismounting and questiono<l as tt* 
whether or not t canie in interest of the government, RegardleSvS of 
my denial I know X w'as suspected by some of the men as an agent 
of some kind. 

After they gave me my supper the old man and his w'Lfe left 
the house* leaving instructions with the youth to see to my sleeping 
accommodation. The youth and I entertained each other while making 
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up my bujik in nne coniur of Uie sitiifU* njifiii. After I roUcf] in. tbt' 
b >]r’ iitretched himi>elf under £t fur nibc on a l>cn.rskin fin the floor 
close to my bunk, and filially talkc'd liimwdf to sleep. After making 
n large henl (>f *'sheep jninpitig nyer the fence" I i 5 ?>t tircrl, so pulled 
on my boots anti walked out of ihe house. It was aliLiiii iwo o’t:lt>ck 
in the morning. Inn Lheit' were still Uilking and singing going on in 
some of the houses. As I had rioiict-Nj upon itiy arrival, everybody 
M*as ilrinking and in most cases Intiividuals were Kkj intoxicated to 
give heetl to the hour of the night and while some were having a 
goo«l time the others were in somf* kind of tn'nble, I found out later 
that this out of the w"iy comtmniity is adilicied to the ninnuiaeture 
and use of naLivedirewed liquors; tiiis Jiabit is said also to he practi.scd 
among some of the coiuTiiuniiics along the railroad. I was tolil that 
the temptatinus during the last few years have Ijecn ven' great owing 
to railroad construction, which has brought large nunibers of white 
men, who seem to have been only too willing to give litiuor to the 
Indians ev'en if it Ls against the law. and in many cases it is done in 
order to earn twtTity'llve or fifty cents. (‘)ne authority had said 
that he had knowm tt*hitc men to buy an Indian a bottle of 
whiskey' in onler that they might )5iit in jail, as the men ha<l mi 
means of liveJilHKKl. 

Ciit-wentl-tiool "Man of reduced passage" or Cutwunicool as it 
is now tvdled, is a weli-presen*cdl old native town, siinatwl in the 
interior about twenty miles north of Git’Wcn'gch. The name (cf, 
\ventbc[ool "reihiced passage") may have lieen derived fnm the 
deep canyon, a short distance dtnmstream of the town, as the v-olley 
from about the km-tr end of the GitwaniaHtl River appearetl to Ik* 
gradually red titled by two mountains, forming a liigh gateway near 
the upper tmd. In the \nllage most of the native style houses were 
still occupied, and tnany comparatively new erections arc sttm among 
(he large number of totem poles, which indicated that tlie inhabitants 
arc not entirely' free of their primitive ideas. Tlie Indians at the lime 
of tny visit were about fifty in number. Tliey appear very itide- 
pendent anti seem to have a disUkc for foreign visitors. 1 have 
learned that this community has <i vague nuLion of distnist and 
suspicion of persons with nuxlem education, especially those who 
show some sign of authority, and tliey usually suspect such a 
fxrson of being an agent of the government for which they show no 
little dislike. 

The indifference of this community toward the immediate change 
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r»f primitive haliits for the motiem ways which are prominent 
among ilie coast tribes, may Itave l^jcn fjcctisione*!, accfirtiing to the 
general feeling, bt' an agitation with regard to title to lands uf the 
province. Some of the older men talketl r>ver this land question tn 
me and on onewcasion one of the ieaderH showed me a map, cleverly 
drawn with pen and black ink on a sheet of wraiiping pajjer, indicating 
the tract of land which the chief claimed had been theirs from time 
irran«?nKipria.l. He staled tlmt his ancestors hail fought hard to retain 
this pussesaion, and that es'ery member tif the group is taught at 
ehiklhf*od to hold on to it, 1 could not obtain the drawing which 1 
thought would offer a good sample of an fodian idea of map making 
but I photographed n. This is the fir^t group of fndians I have ever 
met in the Northwest who fonesiw the value of land and w’ho are 

making efforts to pro^Htle some kind of a foothold on lichtilf of the 
generation to come, 

The chief told me that before Git-W'cntl-qixil was founded his 
forefather were* forced from the Naas River ilircction further into 
the interior, during one of the wars over the land which they now 
claim, and were ctimpcllwl to build ;i fortified towm which in later 
yt-are wits named Git-inyewo and which is now ninvexisteni. This 

was located on a high hill, about nine miles north of the oreseni 
ttmm. 

^ The people in tlvis community appear to have fixed habits and 
their wanderings, until very recently, were in the nature of temporarj’ 
cx^rsions to cstablishwl points resorted to from time almasr 
unknon-n. On the day following my arrival some hunim came 
down from the neighboring mountains with fresh goat meat which 
w^s preparcrl in one of the houses. While the Indians were attending 
this feast I had an opportunity of making some photographs of the old 

section of the town which is strictly prohibited, as I was informed bv 

rny host, 

I regreltcfl that I came to this place rather unprepared to allow 
myself a sudiciem length of time in which to make a closer study 
of the people. One should eejuip himself, on such side trip, until 
a ten oimce duck tent, some woo] and canvas blankets, some pro- 
vision oi <^d. a reliable rifie, a kodak equipped with fast lenses, 
and. alxive all, some kind of protection against mosquitoes. 1 musi 

that It IS not always comfortable to sleep in somebodv else’s 
bfticl<ithmg. especially in places where insects claim just as much 
liberty to be at large as any other species of inhabitants. 

Nil 
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iUiLT my rcttini frt.m ] sp«ii alxiut four more 

tUys ill Git-wen-geh, fluring svhich ! made a brief study of the 
religion, ciwmorjials and myllujlog>’ of tire people, Soine notes 
were taken, and during the progress of my investigations photo¬ 
graphs were procnrt.tI whenever opjrortunity occurred. The com- 
mimity has some ethnological objects to offer, but most irf these 
are rather cotnmoD, From the iliSerent family collecthms I picked 
out only those that [ thought might be shown as samples of things 
fihtainablo the preseiiE. Linie. 


Old Towns nkah IU/i;ltos 

From Git-wen-geh I traveled through to Hazelton, a town built 
by Canadian settlers on the north shore and about 176 miles up the 
Skecnu River, passing by, for the time being, some old native villages 
that I intended to visit. I decided to take in the interior places lirst, 
because the early morning dew.s by then were no longer dripping but 
appeaniig on the bitshe,H like cold wax, which was a sign to me that 
^ow was not far away. If overtaken by this I knew that it would 
be far from pleasant to be plodding around on the Git-kshen tennis 
r^ket l^e snowshoes. Hie contrivamcis iiseil by the petiple thrrjugh 
this region seem to sliow no improvement over the crude styde used 
by some of the wandering tribes in the interior of ChilkaC 

It wa,s late in the night when the train puHwi in at the station, 

fT' ** t-onveyances operated 

lietween the station and the toum, to which 1 transfcmtl mv baggage 

and nxle m. t)n the following morning I uvik in the si/rrounSing 
Indian soulements. Along the side and on the plateau of the hill 
m the rear are situated log and rustic .Iwelliags of the Indians, and 
at the upstream end of the new settlement is still to be seen the old 
native toivn of <bt-enmriksh " Man of torch fisher” flht inhabitants 
m tormer limes employed a scheme to catch a certain kinil of fish in 
the night by aid of torchlights, frrm which the town tiwtk its name). 

I here were a few old totem piles standing in the fomground of some 
of the native style hinises and isome stumps of those had fallen to 
decays testifying that this u>wn is of great age. Although it is known 

ntt?I ''''' 

mtenor. this apparently ts the last town of tJit-kshen proper. Com- 
p^ng notations made of the pronunciation of sjome words with 
tho^ noted among the groups inhabiting the places about the center 
of the region, the ancestral speech shows many variations. Like- 
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wise the habits of Ute ptioplc about here seem to tend in a direction 
almtjst Mpposite that of those near the ccwtst. 

From Hazel ton, ^overmnent roads k-adins^ to various new settle¬ 
ments offer an easy access to the Indian tcjwns located at different 
ranges in the neighborhood. *)rie may use a fsiddle-hcirse to reach 
most of the many settlements or <hirjiig the dry season u horse and 
buggy, obtainable in town, could be cmployeit <5n visits t<i the nearer 
Indiaji villages. 

About seven or eight miles cast of Hazel ton is the old Indian 
town r)f Hegubgit *'Ostentatious man, " situated on the Iwink of 
KsheTi’loo *'Water overflow'' or Bulklej' Riv'er. Phe verj' old 
village is still to be seen, built on a ledge in the btittom of a bowl- 
shaped formation of high cliffs. It could be easily dctectctl from the 
plateau on the oppt^site side by the weather beaten totem poles that 
are towering in the foreground of the wreckage of old fa'Shionccl 
Indian houses. On the plateau of the steep cliff back of the old 
village is a comparatively new settlement of the Indians who had, 
till recently, occupied the abandoned old houses, 

Hegul-git “Ostentatious man" Is a term appl*ed by Git-kslicn 
to the people who cniigrtited here from the interior, because they 
appeared to have much pride in the gaudy things of their attire, and 
it is from this teim the town took its name, I was told that when 
they are all at home the Indians in Lliis community number about 
two hundred- 11 is stated that the Hegul-git formerly hud lived in a 
village called Eh-tzc»-lesh“Co. "At-canyon," svhich was located by a 
canyon near where Morricetown now is, and that they moved and 
found the present village Ixicause of the caving in of the canyon 
which caused much change in tlieir fishing grounds, It is eiIso stater! 
that originally thLs people belungc^l to Gii-slii-genish "Wandering- 
man" fa term applied to the Athapaiscan sit.»ck on the interiur of 
Britifilt Columbia), and that up to the lime they made the move 
closer to the Cit-k.slien regirm, their language was undisturbed 
and rotaincti its original eonstnici.ion. In later years, however, 
as was to be expected, trcjin the early pcrifid of tlicir occupancy within 
an ciisy access to the Git-k.shcn, some relations were established 
between the two stocks. These, few in number, were thrown together 
and between Iticm is developed an inteidribal language, 

Even though the Git-kshen language at this end is well under 
the influence of thai spoken in the interior, tlic majority of its words 
appear to Iw of the ancestral speech- By considering briefly the 
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phracal di:irncteristics, maiiners and the hajjy nffinltiwi of 1an(p.mK*.‘s 
of llik |«siiple t got an idea tliai iutnre and mort: critical study wi!! 
result rti showing the tribal identity of some ^>f these families, 'rhe 
attempt whidv 1 rruide to classify ihotn, with the v'ery limited amount 
■ >f material, has only gi'-en rise to confusion, 

Oru;ls’ of tjjk FtHEi-VEKi) Clan 

WTiile at HaKclton 1 visited Gish-bri-yeltoah " Reftigcc lurk " or 
Kisbaveksh as it is now called, another old Indian town, sititated rm 

f- 

the west shore, and alKmi 190 miles tip the iSkeena River, tlisli-ba- 
yekosh is a int»dificattcn of an old nen-e, '* Ensh-baw-yelm “ Ulicre 
refugees bide,” derived from an incident know-n tunong the people 
here to be a fact, that at one time a wur party came across countrj' 
from t.hc N'aas and destroyed tlie ancestors of the present inliabltants 
while they lived in a towm called Eh-taodesli-co ” At canyon *' which 
was Ii>caterl at an outlet of a canyon a short distance north of ihe 
present settlement. Only one woman escaped and she twk refuge 
among the tall growth of fireweed which happened to be the only 
shelter to be had in the open space, WTiile the woman wiis still in a 
helpless condition, believing that the merciless Naasman was lying 
in w'fiit for her, a stranger, a hunter, of some interior tribe can^e to 
her rescue. During the still of a dark night he took her in to 
the thick of Uie neighboring forest where iliey wort concealed until 
the place was clear of all danger. It turned out that the two found 
interest in each other and finally became man and wdfe. Tlie ulT- 
spring of dus ttntcn w'cre very prolific and in ct'unie of time theA" 
spread through varif>us tlivisions. They thcreafttn' were known as 
the Firewewl clan, adopting as the main crest the siime plant whicl’i 
saverl the moUuT of the stock. The first group of this division was 
formed on the same spot where their tradilitmal mother look refuge. 
It is stated that in later years the Owl jmrty w'liich. previous to the 
tlesiruction of Eh-tZQ*Icsh-c«3, had Tjcen one of the main parties of 
the place, gradually made their return to join the Fireweed pany 
in their new town. As lime went, on the l.lwl part>- stcunitl once 
more the control which their ancesions had during Eh-iao-lesh-co 
days and. to this day are recrjgnize<l aa the main piirty of Gish-lKi- 
yekosh. At the time I was there it is said that when they are all at 
thdr homes the Indians in the communily numlwr about two huntlre<l 
and thirty, 

Kisbaveksh is not t'cry far tiehind some of the coast Indian 

I4» 
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towns 111 adopting the modem idcfts. In a’pite of the inconvenienoes 
canned by licing out of the way of easy importation of things, m^>deni 
develojjments in many line? arc nfiticeabie in the Cf ptnmijnity, 


Tuji End of the Journey 

()n the thirteenth of October I arrived in Skeeiia Crossing, one 
of the railroad stations, on my way back tt> the coast. Near the 
station is a small inn offering accoinniodatioTis to the weary' traveler, 
and here I decided to spend a day or two. About twT< miles dowm- 
stre^ from the inn is located GitHir>e-gukla "Man of precipice’* 
or I^tsigukla as it is now cjtUed, an old Git*k^en town. Its name, 
evidenUy, is derived from the steep cliff which forms a wall on the 
rear side of the old section of the to^vn. I,ike tlwrir tribesnten of 
many other ctimtnimities in the region, tlie few remaining inhabitants, 
numbering about seventy, are building tTitidem mstic dwellings 
on the cl^rings made on the top of the hill, I was told that some of 
the f4iinities of this place had rocenily moved downstream about six 
miles, to a village named Endimol and those holding on to the old 
homes are mostly aged persons. Although Git-dze‘gukla is said to 
be verj old, I noticed that most of the totem poles standing in nearly 
every available space through the old section appe;ircd to lx* ratlier 
of recent make. I’he Owl crest seems to be prominent among the 
records showm on tliese |>o]es. which testifies that it wa.? this division 
which was respmsible for placing Git*rhe-guk)a among the imjKirtant 
places mentioned in Gii-kshen mjthology. 

1 rom Skeena Crossing I w'cnt through to the coast and upon 
my return to I^rinra Ru|XTt I was a day too lave to catch the weekly 
northbounfl steamer on which T had planned to nuike my return to 
Alaska, I had then hut a Few more days at m v dispos:d and 1 tliought 
It advisable to devote these to srime nearby Indian sctilemcnts. The 
following day found me at Shbttk-sJmat "Auicmn Ljy'st,” nn Indian 
town. Situated on the south side iit llu* lower end r,f Skeena River, 
which Ls now calk^i Port Essitigton. About half of the platt- is 
occupied by salmon canneries which, together uHth the Indian section, 
appeareil tf) be entirely aljandoncd. The readtrr will rcsnvemlicr that 
the t^ime of my %nsit here w.^s in the autumn, the seas<m during which 
the GiMcshcn of former times hud paddled together to ibis place for 
the find hunts tn the salt water, from which the old meeting point 
had taken its name, but much change has taken place since those 
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days, nie old iashioinid slow canoes have now made way for the 
speedy mulor boats on wTiidi the Tsimshian of today rush to the 
modem town of Prince Rupert where the attractively arranged show 
windows offer to him his choice of winter supplies. Shbak-shuat is 
n« longer popular at this season, 

L. S. 




A GROUP OF FtlNERARY STELAE 

. , ''thy work, touched hy the comiufjn neerl, 

Serenely effigied upon this tomb, 

With the sure seal of hope upon the face 
Hinting of faith in some sublimcr crccti. 

Proclaims a life of all-oompelling grace, 

A tleath whose final ways are reft of gloom! 

—IJan'cy M. 

T hese lines to an Etruscan statuary make one wish that some¬ 
thing similar might commemorate the w^ork of those stone 
cutters in ancient Athens whose hands w-ere "led Ki such 
supreme design** in the marble stelae from the Ceraimcus* The 
general lieauty of these marbles and of all Greek (uncrtiry stelae is 
the more remarkable in view of the fact that the stone cutters must 
have t^een artisans working stock pieces rather than filling private 
orders as did the funerary sculptors of Egj.'pt, 

Tliese ancient grave stones of whatever period have one common 
characteristic.—they never dwell upon the horrors of death, but 
altvayjj stress life, giving the idea that although life Iw past there 
is left at least a reflection of the vanished existence. As one able 
French critic has expressed it. " Death is always present, but as 
though it respeaed the beaut}' of the human form, it touches the 
marble effigies with a light finger, only to impress upon them Ji 
character of tranquil sweet gravity and of gentle, melancholy 

scrcnily.*' , . t i 

'[■he same spirit breathes from the epitaphs m the Greek 

anthology: 

Why shrink from death, the parent of repose, 

The cure of sickness and all human woes? 

As through the tribes of men he speeds his way, 

Once, and but once, his visit he wall pay: 

Whilst pale diseases, harbingers of pain, 

Close on each other crow'd,—an endless train. 

The funerary stele was a flat quadrangular slab with sculptured 
decoration on one face, U was set in the ground in the fashion of 
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the heaildtone^s f>ver nTfuJem gnives. So far as can be determined ii 
onginated m Greece, for ihe Achaeans at Mycenae set up over their 
dead nat slabs tlccoratcd in low rcHef with scenes showing chieftaina 
hunting «.r fighting as in [iie. Homer speaks <»f a pillar set up tn 
Lycia where n man's -‘kindred bur>' him ^ a barrow and a 
or stit^ IS the due of the dead." This pillar must be related to the 
original tomi i>f the classical stii\e, which would have been an unhewn 
stone, m later generations carcftilly sliapeci and decorated. The 
onginal idija apparentiy was that as the grave is the dwelling of the 
dead, s<» the stde is the house of the soul, an idisa pandlel M that 
ol the .-ligcfins that tlie pillar is the dwelling place of deity. This 
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fimdiimetital idea of the possibility of the soul haunting the monu- 
meiit set up ovy lu bofly is not obUieratcKl in classical times even bv 
^e popular Mief in Hades and it is the logical liasis of the heroi^ing 

Tke^L'^2^. lI«Uenistic tombstones. 

the stele itself originated, the custom of inscribing such 

a stone »ems to liove spniii* up in the Islands oi the Cvcladcs where 
car y in the histot^-of GreeJt art we find stones wiehTneT^ 

he d^id cut upon them and stimeiimes also the name <if the relative 
wh<i set up the memonai. 

The stele ot classical Greece is a earefullv worked monument 

*“'* “ * Pai"«Me. and in coarse 
of Ume surrounded with arehiteetural mouldings or framed Unween 
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columns supporting an architrave, and giving the semblance of 
a shrine or heroon. In the field of the slab the sctilptor carved in 
vartHng degrees of relief the image of the dead in some habitmal 
pose or favorite occupation, or again in a family group. The aim 
was to present something general and liuman rather tlian specific 
and individual. Thus it is that on such monuments we tievcr see an 
indivndual incident but always a situation in keeping with a person s 
general (lualities. 

ITie stele is the commonest f<irm of grave monument among 
the Greeks, uiuloubtedly because its faslnoning could be as simple or 
as elaborate as the means of the bereaved might dictate. Tn the 
archaic jwritid of Greek art the stones were very slender, and were 
decorated uith the single figure of the deceased as he appeared in 
life, with perhaps a small secondary' figure of a favorite slave or a 
pet animal, or the like. In the fifth century B.C, secondary figttre 
comes to be a very efiective foil to the principal figure; family 
groups appear, imd throughout the fourth century these are the 
regular motive tor the dtM^oration of the stekte. These groups sdiow 
the nearest ami dearest gathered about the deceased in restrained 
grief. Ily the clasped hands of the quick and the dead, by the 
dignity of the flecetised. " unUjudwi by the shadow of death which 
rests only on the living in the background ” these groups reveal a 
delihemte ignoring of the fad of physical separation. The fourth 
century sees these fuucrani'^ nuniuments come to their highest degree 
of development, for in this century sepulcliral sculpture exhibits a 
hay^py combination of universal beauty with retdistic or rather 
personal rendering of details and features. Tou'ard ihc close of the 
century the stdae ctuite to an abrupt end because of the sumptuary 
laws of Demetrios of Bialeron in 315 B.C. 

Tliere have recently 1>ecn placed again on exliil.ution in the 
Mediterranean Section twci ancient funerary marbles, gifts of long 
sttmding, t>ne, presented by Mrs. Imcy 1[^■ha^to^ Drexcl, is a frag¬ 
ment of Pentelic marble from the top of a fourth century stele; the 
other, the gift oi Mrs. John Harrison, is a smsdl coarse grained stone 
of the Hellenistic age. There had already been on exhibition a 
mutiLated stele, hitherto unpublished, the gift of Mrs. Dresiceh and 
a large stele recently acquired, published by Dr. Luce in the Muskum 
Journal VUI. 1917, No. t. p. 10 ff. Although nene of Uie three 
unpublished marbles is of intrinsic beauty, it seems opportune to 
make, brief mention of thtmt as specimens of a class of sculpture 
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which has a very special inlorest in that it is at once the simplest 
auid the cormnoiiest menutriril ttj the dead in ancient Greece. 

Fig;uTe 57. a fragment measuring in its greatest dimensions 
28 inches by 17^ shows the top of a family group which would he 
about 42 inches in height if intact. The setting is a sort of hcfoon, 
with a triangular gable surmounted at the apex by a palmetto, much 
damagcfl, and ornamented at the ends with aemteria, one of which is 
wholly gone and the oihtT is in bad condition. This gable was 
supportctl at each side by flat [jilasters. the upper jjan of one of 
which, wn the right, is preserved. In the center of the field in low 
relief is the head of a woman full frtmt. Her hair, parted in the 
middle and waved on Ixjth sides, is covered with a veil the ends of 
which hang do’n'n on each side of her neck. At her left is the head 
of a beanicd man in high relief, turned to the left, gating past the 
woman to the part gf the stele now lost. Apparently he is looking 
at the seatwl figure of the deoeasetl, Mn the architra^'o are cut two 
fembine names, lI'AjTlKjBJ'A miAlllini Glycera and Philippa. The 
drat name is apparently that 'if the deceased in whose honor the tomb 
was set up, daughter, iicrhaps. to tlie man and woman represented in 
the frugmt’ntaj')* hwuls. Tlic second name would be tit at of a female 
relative previously deceaseri if' whom no stone was set tip at the time 
of the interment, and who now shares the stele of Glyceia. 

Figure 58 is a small sume 27 inches by 18,.5. It is said to have 
been atajuired in Athens. I'nuned by columns supporting an arch 
is represented a bantjuet scene, a nuiltve that becomes very cuiiunon 
after the fourth century B. C., and. is especially popular with tlie 
Romans, In some form the motive is very- old. It occurs in archaic 
Greek art as a sort of symbolic food offering to tlie dead. How far 
and for hf.'w tong a iK:ri(id the stone cutter is conscious of this signifi¬ 
cance of the mijtive is difficult to say. Certainly in the late work 
there seems to lx- more of the commemorative than of the votive 
about it. 

In tills rendering of the motive a beardless man reclines on a 
coudi, his left cUjow resting on a double cushion and his right arm 
extended, bent at the elbew, the hand holding a patem raised for the 
pouring of a libation. The pose is veiy^ comfortable,—the right 
knee bent and raiseej a bit, and the left knee licnt and the leg flat 
on the couch. Tlie man is dressed in a short-sleeved chiton, over 
wliich is wrapped a himation T\-hich covers his legs and the left arm. 
By the foot of the cOuch on a four-legged stool sits a wroman closely 



A ftiitfvcal stek. 
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flraped in a long chiton and a himation which covers her hair. She is 
probably the wife* of the deceased. Her right hand lies at rest in 
her lap* her left is raised holding her veil close to her cheek. Her 
feet rest on a low* footstooL Before the C'Ouch stands a three-legged 
hible spread with food. At the extreme right and left are two dimin¬ 
utive attendants, the one at the right tvith garment girded high 
nl)ove the knees, the one at the left wearing a Doric chiton with an 
<>vcrfold, and carry ing a tall jar. 

On the architrave in carefully cut regular letters one reads 
MKNEMAXE A|ct*lAOV 
X!»H2TE XAIPE 

"Worthy Mencmachos son of DipUlos, farewell.” The alpha is cut 
with a brejken bar. 

Another stele. Fig. 59, has l>een for some time on^exhibition in the 
west rcH«n of the Mediterriinean_Section but no account of it has been 
published. It is a fragment of a relief from which the top is lost. 
'Fhe stele at present measures 23 by 40 inches, and is decorated with 
a group of three figures only one of which is complete, ft was obvi- 
♦>usl 3 * intended as a memorial to the woman represented by the 
prominent seated figtire. She is dressed in an Ionic chiton and 
a hiniation. and sits comfortably in a high backed chair, w^th her feet 
crossed and resting on a low footstool. .She seems to wear sandals. 
Her left arm is partly hidden under her himation, and her right hand 
is extended clasping the hand of a man who stands facing her. He 
is draped in a himation which covers his legs, passes about the 
waist and hangs over the left shoulder, leaving the chest and right 
arm bare. His left hand holds his cloak near the shoulder. The 
head of ihLs figure is gone, so also is that of the woman whose figure 
in low relief is placed in the background tjctween husband and wife, 
for such the lw<> prominent seated figtires ntay be assumed to be. 
The third figure may be that of a daughter. As the architrave, the 
place w'hcTc the inscriptions were carvefl, i.s missihg, w'C have no 
means of knowing the names of any of the individuals, 

E, F. R, 


IS5 


THE JOHN THOMPSON MORRIS COLLECTION 
OF ANCIENT GLASS 


I N ancient times and for long tlicmifter the invention of gla^^ was 
accredited to the Phffenicians* As Pliny tells the tab. the inven¬ 
tion was merest accident. Although the most adventtimus of, 
ancient seafarers, the Pha'nicians liked to hug the shore whenever 
possible. One day a ship, laden with blocks of soda, landed its crew 



Twn ijriniEitVts. 
Plsi. 6f>. 


on a strip of sandy beach at the mouth of the river BcUis. Like 
all good campers the men hunted about for stenes to make a fire¬ 
place on which to rest their Cfxildng pots, and finding none used 
some pieces of sfjda from the cargo. In the heat of the fire stmie of 
the soda melted, and ccmibining with the sand made a clear bright 
trickle,—^the first glass. It is perhaps <^ibvitms that an ordinaly 
camp fire could never have melted soda and sand, but considerable 
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cxcavntioa was needed to dispel "the Phcenician mirage," No glass 
seems ti> have been made in Phcenieia hefore the fifth century B.C., 
but in Eg}‘pt glass jars were in general use as early as 1500 ii, C „— 
to say nothing of the vitreous glaze that was used in prc-d^Tuistic 
times. So that evidently Egypt is the land where the iadiisiry first 
began. 'Flie Egyptians moulded thdr glass, for the blow pipe was 
unknomi; the men blowing long lulses on the reliefs at. Beni Basan 
are really blowing their fires for smelting gi.dd and other metals. 
Tradition makes the Romans the inventors or the blow pipe, but 
probably tlie Greek Orient is the place 
where w'as made in (Jie first century 
B. C. the invention which revolution' 
izetl the industry. 

In the spring of 1916. through the 
gift of Miss Lydia Thompson Morris, 
the University Museum receive*! a col¬ 
lection of ancient glass now knowm as 
the John Thompwm Morris Collection 
of Romiin Glass, a mtrmonal lo the 
donor’s brother. This otdiectkm has 
been for sfjrne tirn<? on exJiibition in the 
west rf.»f>ni of the Mediterranean Section 
in Cases XJ and XIV. It consists of 
one hundreil and eighty pieces exclusive 
of l>cads and fragments. Gathered by 
Mr. Morris and his sister in Egypt, 

Greece and elsewhere through a period 
of yeans, it is an admirable supplement 
to the collections previously acquired 
by the Museum. 'ITie glass ranges in 

date frt»m the fifth century B. C, to the fourth century’ A. D. c r 
lattg*. but the bulk uf it may lie dated in the first century Ijtfoie 
and the first century after the Christian Era. The carUest speei’ 
mens arc two "primitives" ►Fig. 60), Such vases were moulded i.n 
a core: the threads of white were laid tiver the sliape while it wts 
still s()fi, and were dragged into patterns with a comb; tlien the sur* 
face was rubbed smooth. The most individuahzed late \>'are is the 
so-called Jewish glass, made in Palestine in the fo*irth century of our 
era. Probablv the most remarkable vase of this variety in the 
Museum is a pitcher of retldislt glass Fig, 61) 'vith a flecked surface 
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and orange iridescence; the body is hexagonal> each panel being 
decorated with a symbolic design, palm branches, the “temple 
door/' etc. 

The collection is particularly valuable for showii^ both clear 
and iridescent glass. Collectors of Roman glass always look for 



A n»vmd jar t'lf lun^tiriiiiit blue indcHceni 
Ptc. 


iridescence, but the Romans themiselves never knew it, liecuuse it 
has been added to the glass by the decomposing action of the eartlx 
in which it has lain buried for hundreds of years. ’VMien such glass 
is first excavated it frequently is covered with a dtiU. almost black 
coating, which, asit fiakes off, reveals the iridescence. (Fig. 63, No. 2.) 
Ancient glass found in <»uniries where there is a considerable rainfall 
always displays iridescence, but such pieces as are recovered from the 
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rJiy sanck of Egypt never display this quality. Oh tlie' contrary, 
except for slight cloudiness, they appear exactly as they were when in 
use lung ag<t. 



Twii (AQces fi tnm^oiEOt amtier i;taq« mihout iftSMBcnDc 
I A sveml t»frw1, 

Jt A bttvi! witll A >imnp tn the int^rkif. 

FlOs 64 


'rhis is not to indicate that ancient glass was made without 
colour. M(wt of the glass in this coHection is ba^ally blue, in tones 
ranging from a light shade through turquoise to tiark blue; again. 



A Ilf 
Pic. 67a 


some specijnens are violet or various ^shades oi redi Such colours 

were dissrjlved in tJie mixture of quaru pebbles and alkali frtnn woofl 
ashes of which the gloss was made. After the glass was fused it was 
left to cool in an earthen pan, who*, when the mixture should be cold. 
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could be bnsken away leaving a mass of glass dear at the bottum, 
w’ith all impunties at the top. This scum could then be chipped o0, 
and lumps of clear coloured glass were left ready to Ih' softened by 



A fJiiqne rfcmmimi witlj h rtcnil irf 
Pit. fifl. 


heal into a malleable condition. Such a lump of varic<itoured glass 
is to be ftjund In the John Thompson Morris Collect ton (Fig. 62). 
When the Romans had inv'cntcd the blow pipe, glass was of course 
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meltetl, but even then the feet and handles af vases were moulded 
and added by hand. 

There is now at least considerable variety in the tones of any 
one colour so that even if a ntunl^er <jf vases are made of one and the 
colour there is no monotony about them, Sometimes one tyJour 
is used for the bfxly and another for handles, or again threads of one 
colour or another were laid on a vase, or cross sections of threads were 
combined in a mosaic pattern. But Lhe shifting paichc>.-i of brilltam 



A eroitfi <>t mi^Uane^itis shttpcA, Lu'hj KqJbl«i* ajitl 
Fiii *0. 


colour, varying infinitely in changing lights are due to the accident 
of tune which turns the pale blue to turquoi^ and adds opalescs^nt 
or fiery glints to the ongiiial colour. Simc of the most Ijeiiutirul 
mdescence is ti> be seen in Case XI. 

Much of the glass is in the funn of vases, ljut there rire a few- 
iH^ads and bracfleus. Thdr preservatum is due to their hasdng 
been deposilctj m loiulw, goblets and bswls by way of garnishing 
the feasts of the dead, perfume flasks and baubles tti keep beyond the 
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grave the lieauty which v^’as milady’s jjlorj' in life. The shapes 
tmiplciyerl are for the most part lung-necked flasks I Fig. of s^aTydiig 
proportions and pitchers large iiiid smnlL t>f these the majority seetn 
to hat-e been ust^l as containers of pcrfimies and oils for the toilet. 
Several vases are, however, of shapes quite different fh^tn any hitherto 
ownesf by the Musovim. The prize piece is a large covered jar 
(Fig. 64) of very' pleasing profile and delicate ct>hiuriitinn. which wjis 
Uijcfl J 1 .S a receptacle for the ashes of the deceased in whose tonib it 
was found, 'fhere arc also three “fillers," each a ilifferent shape and 
colour (Fig, 65). {;tie approaches the sliape of a bird, and ts thought 
to have served as a child’s feeding Ijottle. One small perfume tlask 
has its stopper still in place iFig. 6.1). 'I'herc are also a n^imbcr 
of small iHiwls of varvnng shapes and ajlour.'i, one of which 
made of translucent, glass lias in the centre of its interior a hump like 
that of the Orcek phiale mesomphalos < Fig. 66), t'nc curious 
mculdwi piece is a plac^ue of dark green glass decorated w^ith a head 
of Mednsii full front in relief (I’ig. 68), This ivns probably used as 
a medallion on the side of a I'cry large glass vessel. 

Cienerallythc glass was made transparent, Init sometimes op:* qnc 
glass is found. Two small tiowls, one rrrd and the other white, iifford 
an idea of the variety -attained in this sort of work. 

It is unfortunately true that ^me of tlic ancicTtl ghass is vigly, 
particularly whett handles TiTc adi'lt*tl. f:>r often the Itandles heitig 
nioiildetl and added by hand to a lilow'ti ^hape, are cruilc and heavy. 
Rut tlie unjileasing spticitnens are relatively few, and. serve admimbly 
to accentuate the beauty of the otherii whi'se delicacy of colour and 
grace of shaix* make them of great interest both lo students of an¬ 
tiquity and to moiieni craft^anen. Tiffany glass is inspired by ancient 
ghis-s; and i>otters besides makers of glass may readily find in this 
protiuct of the Egyr.'tians and Ronmns their inspiration as well '.ts 
their destwir, 

E. F, R. 


INDIAN CHILDREN'S BURIAL PLACE IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

W HILE Qt Wa^-nesburi: to deliver a Fourth of July address. 1 
took advantage of the opportunity to spcnil a few days in 
archaeological investigation. 

Several years ago a farmer, while plowing on a hilltop, uncoveivtl 
a large flat stone which excitetl his cuTTosity, Upon Ufting the stone 
he found, in an excavation in the yellow clay, a human skeleton and 
some shell bead.s. As the grave was less than Uuee feet in length he 
eame tu the conclusion that the skeleton ^’as that of a dwarf. In 
later years other burials were unearthed in the same field and in 
other fields a few miles away. All were extictly alike: the graves were 
short and the bones were short, hence it was concluded that the 
region liad been inhabited by a race of dwarfs. 

On a former visit to Wayiiesburg, I examincil some of the boiiei; 
from these graves and found them to be the btines of children, six or 
eight yeais of age. The interest in the '‘children’s cemetery** 
increased- Professor A. J. Whiychoff, of Waynesburg College, 
■vasiled the place and discovered that the burials were in an iuicient 
village site. He examined other places where similar graves had been 
reported and found numerous village sites in the region. 

In conipanv with Professors VVaychofT and Stewart, [ ^^sitcd a 
number of these sites and excavated in one of them. It wa.s liwateit 
on a connecting ridge between two higher hills. The black earth, 
which marked the site, cf>vered some three acres to the dejith of 
ten inches. Near the centre of the site was a depression seventy-five 
leei in diameter and ten inches deep. During the winter, the 
depression stands full of water. Wc dug a trench and discovered 
a layer of potter's clay eight inches thick without any overlying black 
c.irlh. Wc were unable to make a thorough investigation because 
of a grovring crop and hence could not determine whether the cla\' 
n-as native or transited, whether the depression had been a reser^ 
voir, a manufacturing place or the location of a wigwam. 

.A.bout two hundred feet from the depression w'e unearthed one 
of the flat stone burials. The grave, one and a half by two feet, 
had been dug a foot deep in the yellow day; the bedv, laid on iu 
left side m an embryonic position, and a rough stone, iwo by thrtv 
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laid over it so as to rest on the yellow clay. No beads or other 
ornaments were found in tliis grave, but shell bends anfl copper pend¬ 
ants were found in srimc of the earlier excavations. From the reports 
Ilf farmers who have plowed up some thirty liunals, this one would 
seem to be the t>*pical cliild's grave* 

N'o burial place for adults had been discovered and we were 
puKxlcfl to know what disposition had been made i>f the grtiwii ups. 
While digging for a child's grave, we found a hole with straight sides 
ting tw 4 > feet, in tliamcter and four feet deep into the clay. Tfie 
bottom, which had been lined with bark, contained a small quantity 
of carbonized com and beans, liver this was a layer of liark and 
directly on top of it wa-s al)out three inche.s of what ap{>eaix'd to be 
cremated human remains. The next layi-r was coniposed of refuse 
or hwtr sweepings which liad been ixjvercd with the common black 
earth from the surface. The hole was originally dug for a granary 
and afterwards used as a burial place, lids is thi; first of the type 
Ui be found, but no doubt there are others which tvill shed more light 
ttj>'jn their use. We hope to return and continue the work when 
conditions are favorable. 

Village sites are now seen to be quite numerous in Cireene 
County, but mounds are very rare. We excavated the largest one so 
far reported in the comity. It waii located on the left bank of the 
Monongahela River near Mapleit)tvn, on top of a former flootl plain 
of the river about fifty feet aliove the present valley. The original 
height was five and a half feet and the diameter, forty. Two burials 
wtrre found, one on the original surface near the edge and the other, 
half way up near the centre of the mound. The lK)dies had Ijeen 
placed in the graves on thdr backs with their knees drawn up alx)ut 
half way. The Isones were badly decomposed. Nothing was found 
with the skeletons and not e\'cn a fiinl chip in the whole mfjun<i. 

'['his, the first scientific work to be done in the southwestern 
comer of the State, opens a new and interesting field for further 
research- 

C, F. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Penn- 

qrlvania the sum of-----dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. iHere, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes. 1 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four classes of membership in the Museum: 

Fellows for Life, who contribute..... $1,000 

Feilowsliip Members, who paj' an annual contribution of. $100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of_ $25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of, ». $10 

All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges: 
Admission to the hluseum at all reasonable times; an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; copies of all guides and handbooks published by tlie 
Museum and free use of the Library, In addition to the privileges 
to w’hich fill classes of members are entitled, Stistaining \Iembers 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum, 
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MUMMIFIED JIVARO HE,ADS 



HE cuJil<»m of taking the head, eyes, scalp, lianck;, teeth, or other 


part oi the lx>dv as a trophy was widespread in the New World. 


The trophy wfis nearly always taken from the derul bc*dy of 
an enemy belonging to an alien tribe. 'Hiie taking of the whole head 
was (xjnmion in many places and was no doubt the earlier enstom. 
From this there developed in both North and South America the 
practice of taking scalps. In some regions the head of the enemy was 
cut off, the body dismembered and horribly mutilated but no part 
taken as a trophy, ITte Eskimi> were probably the worst offenders 
in this respect, foll(»wed closely by their Athapascan neighbors. 

The taking of scalps was not exclusively an Indian practice. 
Herodotus records it an long the Sc>*thians. 'Hie first reliable 
account recorded in America was that of Cartier, in 15J5, on the St. 
Lawrence. The cu.stom is generally suppi>sed to have been common 
all over America Imt it was pnicticallv confined to a narrow region 
extending from Canada to Florida including stirae AJgoncpti'm tril»es, 
the Iroquoiaii and the Mu-skogian stixiks. t.,ater on. when the 
colonists offcrevl l>ouitties for scalps the taking of scalps became a 
business and spread to ihe western tribes. One reason for the rapid 
spread was tlie iotrotluction of firearms and steel knives which made 
kilting and scalpiitg easier. 

The first lo (jffer premiums for heads were the l^uritans <jf New 
England in 1657, 'I'he Connecticut colonists, in 1675, paid their , 
own troops thirty shillings each for Imlian heads. It was the New 
England Indian custom to take the head and nitt the scalp. In 
1689 South Carolina colonists paid each for scalps of Indian 
vrarriors. In I68S French C^inadians paid ten l.»eav€r skins for 
scalps of enemies, both whites and Indians. This was the first time a 
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twunty plftced on the scalps of u-hite men. Throughout the 
colonies frieniily Intlians were employed to take the scalps of other 
iribtfs* Even as late as the Revolutionnrj' War scalping was practiced, 
tin both sides. 

Hudson Ftiver I ndians presen-etl the right himih of their enemies, 
llioy learned the practice from the Dutch who introduced Negro 
slaves fmm .Africa where it was the custcan to cut off the right hands 
of fugitive slaves, Here the Dutch offered rewards for bands of 
slaves who ^ away. The Indians as well as the whites engaged in 
these pursuits. Later the whites offered rewards for Indian liands, 
bill the custom soon died out. 

Today we have the scalp dance among some tribes but scalp 
taking is prcihibited by law. 

In South America scalping was found in the Chaco region of 
.Northern ,\rgem^jniL. The head was first cut off and carried home 
and later the scalp was cut around and iJtilled off. Here, as in North 
•America, the scalps were given to the women who Cn-irried them in 
the s^p dance. In Argentina the custom did itf*t spread liecause 
premiums Mfcre not offered for scalps^ and firearms were kept au'av 
from the Indians. The Caribs in Guiana took scalps, but they 
undoubtedly learned the practice in posi-Columbian times from 
iS<irth American Indian slaves taken to the const about the mouth of 
the or possibly it came by way of tlie Antilles from Florida, 

Taking the head as a trophy was common in prehistoric times in 
eru as shown by the mummies and in the paintings on ancient 
potter}-. It would appctir that the head was sometimei! reduced 
much as the Jivnros reduce it today, Tlie Mundurucus in Brazil 
preserve the head and use the teeth in making lielts. 'Jlie Witotos 

the head and prest^^e the skull. The Tupi presence the eves of 
their enemies os trophies. 

Tht root ives for taking war trophies were niuch the same in i.he 
vanous tribes. Ihey were considered as eompensatUm for former 
OSS or to ens o revenge. They were the evidence of the o«*iier's 
pr,>vvit^ am were kept as a matter of pride or perstinal satisfaction. 

c nim, inbes of the Jivaro stock occupy a very large territory 
on the eastcni slope of the Andes Mouniams in tiie Republic of 
cua< or, ' ar y m the seventeenth century' the missionaries crossing 
the mountam,i came into contact with some of the tribes and estab¬ 
lished stations which have continued in spite of the fact that little 
progress has Uen made in Cliristianizing the Indians. Tlic more 
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remote iril>es have not l>ee!i \^ted by white men and continue 
live their old life and iiractice their old customs. They* unfortu¬ 
nately. have not escaix.'d the influence of white nuin'a diseases, and 
are gradually decreasing in numljers. WTien lirst rcportetl upon it 
'WHS estimatcfl that they numbered 2(Hh()00 but nvnv there are not 
more than 10,000 nemmning. 

Tliey do not live in villages but in large oval shapctl communal 
houses. A single house containing several families may lie seventy^ 
five feet long and forty feet wide. Xhe thatched walls continue to 
the grovind with no windows and mily two doors, one for the women 
at their end of the htmse and the other for the men at the opposite 
end. Each wonran has ht*r little fireplace mntlc of three short logs 
with their ends together. The men have stools hut the women sit- 
on the floor. All sleep on regular couches or beds Imilt around 
the walls t*n raised platfonns. They never use hammocks. The 
dogs are k^l titnl day and night lo the foot of the beds of the 
women. 

The men, in their end of the house, .sit on stools and manufacture 
tlieir lances, blowguns. poisoned darts, quivers, round shields of wc^ 
or tapir skin. Here they make and ktHrp the great signal drum whiclt 
enables them to cemvey simple infcimtation rapidly and to a long 
distance. They tlo not have a developed code but they are able to 
warn each other of threatened danger or to call for help. One day, 
when thrGt> men were heeded for a jtmmey, the signal whs sounded 
and the three men later apiwareci prepared to go. 

The Jivaros are verj' w*ariike and are divided into two hostile 
groups; <inc of four tribes and the other oi five. I'hese groups are 
tra^litional enemies and live in a chremic state of w'arfare. War 
parties are continually making raids, firsi from one tribe in a group 
and then from another tribe in another grrutp. It seldom happens 
that all the trities organiac and go to war against the enemy. In 
1904 it was reported that the northern group joined all their forces 
against an imrelatcd tribe, the Piros, and killed soitic two thousand 
in a surprise night attack. 

lliey have Ijeen called head hunters and cannibals because they 
take the head of the slain enemy and pn?scr\'e it as a trophy. They 
never eat any of the human Ixidy, The mummified heaxi, 

or tsantsa, is their most esteemed war tmphy. It is considered a 
great honor t<) kill one of the enemy warriors, hence the head is 
taken as evidence and preserved so liiai it may be present at the 
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feast which the hero must give. If the head is that of some noted 
warrior or important individtial then a great feast is given and ah 
the friendly tritres invited- 

It is nccess£Lr>^ to preserve the liead Irecause it requires many 
months to dear a field and grow yuca and bananas for focxl and drink 
for the great throng that will attend the feast. Near the time 
for the feast the hert>'s friends assist him in hunting and fishing and 
in curing the meat* The women of tlio household assist the wife of 
the hero in making great quantities of tlrink wliich is storer! in large 
earthen jars to ripen. Besides all i.his a number of young peccaries 
must be capturetl and kept fat, to be killed at midnight on the last 
day of the feast, to furnish food for the guests on their way home. 
As the feast always lasts until all the food is c^/nsumed the hero 
natuniUy wishes to have the added honor of giving a long feast* 

The h«ut of the enemy is cut off with a bambtjo knife anri 
carried h{ame where it undergoes a very careful treatment. It is 
hung up for three or four flays. Then an inci-sion is made at the 
eflge of the hair and carried over the top of the head to the neck and 
the skull with considerable Flesh removed. ITie skin is boiled in au 
infusion of herbs containing tannic acid. Next hoi sand is put 
inside to dry and to shrink the skin. Then a hot stone is put inside, 
over which the skin is worked into the desired form. Liisily the 
head is greased and smoked for a long time over a fire made of the 
roots of a certain palm. 

In order to keep the lips in position while the head is drying three 
small sticks of chonta palm are thrust through them from below, 
and situigs woven in and out between them over the lips. When the 
head is completely cured these sticks are removed and cotttm cords 
passed through in their stead. To these cords a transverse cord is 
attached and hanging from it there are u.sually seTCrol single cords 
a1x)Ut fifteen inches in length. Stime students have thought that 
these suspended cords formeii some kind of a record or quip^i kept 
by the hero, but my infonnjmt said ihey were ornaments only. This 
seems the more prol>ahle becuuse they often htive feathers and other 
ornaments attached to them. From the perforations of the ears 
are hung decorations of various kinds. For the purpose of suspending 
or wearing the head over the back ornament of bird bones, a cesrd is 
passed through a hole in lop of the head and an^und a piece of stick 
plactxl there before the head was cured. The head is now very' dark 
brown in color due to the smoke, and is atmul one-eighth of its normal 
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sixe. It is saifl that these heads so nuich reSCTnble the original that 
they hat'c been recognized by friends. A captive woman is said to 
have rcct'gnized the head of her son. In all such cases the facts 
that the head has been prepared and is kept in u certain house are 
already known, and hence the identification becomes very' easy. 
Among some tribes heads of friends as well as those of enemies 
may be so prepared and presort'ed. 

Everj' boy is expected to be a warrior later on, and is trained in 
the manufacture and use of weapons and in the taking and treatment 
of the head. He cannot practice on a human head hut he kills a 
sloth, reduces and preserves its bead unth all the care his elders use 
in preparing the enemies liead. 

The fea.sl of the head is held in honor of the man who has taken 
the head. The hero must prepare the feast or he dishononHl. Ho 
must also undergo a fast, or rather sutnnit to certain tahcxis. He 
must not eat any game killed with the spear, nor eat the flesh of 
certain animals. He eats fruit, vegetables and fish caught in a net. 
He show’s his bra\’eiy by going without weapons in his hands. He 
paints his IxkIj' with black lines, and lives ali>ne. 

The feast is in direct charge of the head nian w’ho is always the 
most influential citizen. When all the invitetl guests have arrived 
and the dance is ready to begin the hero comes from the house, 
bearing the tsansa on the top of a stafi and presents it to the master 
of ceremonies, wlio dips the head successively into a decoction of 
tobacco, in chichi and in clear water. He then ptiurs a little of each 
beverage into the mouth of the hero who sits on a low stool and 
opens his ntfiuth to receive it. This ceremony closes the fast and 
frees the hero from any further obligations. 

The master of ceremonies takes the hearl on the staff, advances 
towards the people, falls on his knees several times and then makes 
an address in w'hich he praises the hero for his courage ami emls by 
saying Brave Jivaro, you have avenged an htjur}','* .As he finishes 
his oration he sets up the staff in the dance ground and the men, 
with the wife of the hero, catch hands and dance around the head, 
advancing and retreating, hurling riflicule and derisive epithets at it. 
Sometimes the other women lianct in a larger circle around the men. 
The greatest honor a w'oinan can liavc is to dance with the men, and 
this single dance at the feast of the head is her only opportunity. 
The hero then take.s the bead and hangs it up on the principal pillar 
of the house, where it remainf: for some years and then may be 
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thrown into the river. Among some of the tribes it is worn on anniver¬ 
sary occasions over the bird, bone back ornament as shown in Pig. 71. 
After the head dance the master of ceremonies serves food and 



Fkicl viirw nf tE^tmn lA ihc- 
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drink <md the dance continues day and night until the supplies are 
exhausted. The tobacco dmnk by tlic* hero serves as a violent 
emetic, but he soon recovers from his sicknesi, takes a bath in the 
ri\'er and returns to the dance. 
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At midnight when the last of the food ts consumt'd, the pec¬ 
caries whidt have hcen preserved for the f occasion are killefl, and the 
master of ceremonies divides tlie meat amtsng his guests to serve 
their needs on the way home. This is the signal to depart, Ever)’- 
thing is made ready and all join in the final dance, which ends rit 
tiaylighi, when all set out in difTet- 
ent directions on the long, weary, 
homeward march, which may last 
for ton ilays. 'I'liey hav’e had tim 
much to eatf tew nuich to ilrink, 
loo much of everything hut rest; 
hence they soon camp and have 
one good long sleep, 

MARRidVGE 

A mao has the first right to 
take His cousin in marrhtge hut he 
is not required to take her, I'olyg- 
amy is common and u man may 
take his fii'st wife's sister. The 
marriage ceremony takes place 
when the girl is about twelve years 
of age, Her father makes a feast 
and invites the household. The 
ceremony Is in charge of the 
medicine man who takes fixid and 
offers it to the girl and says, "this 
is the way you must serve yo^ir 
husband.** He offers nmndiota, 
plantains, com and iwUitoea and 
each time repeats the same mjunc* 
tion. Then he imngs a sen'unt 
and says, "you must always be 
ready to serve your husband with¬ 
out his asking.” The Jivartjis make raids upon their enemies and 
carry off women whom they keep as wives of as servants. It has 
been reported that the JivartB practiced the cust<jm of theCouvade 
but they do not now and probably never did practice it. 

Women w'car a cotton skirt which reaches a little l>clow the knees 
and a cloak of the same material thrown over one shoulder and 
fastened under the other arm. The children run about the hoiuje 
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naked until eight or ten years of age. The men wear eiiJier a short 
kiltdike cotton garment or a loose sleeveless shirt made of bark. 
Sometimes these garments are OTTuimented by painting on geometric 
designs or sewing on strings of bends «vr feathers. Fig. 72 shows an 
unusitally good specimen of this t\'pe. This figure shows also a beau¬ 
tiful ceremonial liat or cffjw'n worn by the lending nian nl a dance. 
Fig. 71 shows how the back ornament made of bird bones is sus* 
pendcsl from a Ijaml over the forGhead and also liow iho re<luced 
he^id or war trophy is wram by the hem at dances other than the 
one in wJiich the head first appears. 

The sf^ear in Plate IX is use<l in warfare and in hunting the 
peccaries and the tapir. They use the blowgun with pt>isoned 
dfirts for hunting but do not use the Ikiw' and arrow for any purpose. 

The iraflie in salt is the most important trade, bwausc of the 
rarity rjf this article in the upper Amasson region. The salt deposit 
at the mouth of the Curi-Curi River is guardctl jealously in part, 
becatise of the tradition conneettni with the origin of salt. An 
ancient Jivaro, Whui, found the place and sang, "here t shall live 
and flit about a-S a butterfly with irritlescent wings.'* I'oday when 
they go to gel salt they sing a song to the bulicrfly which they 
regard as the spirit of ^*hui. 

Religion among the Jivaro is not well dev-eloped but tltey have 
interesting myths and traditiims, some of which are here recorded. 
The highest divinity, Iguanchi, directs all the important acts of life. 
It is rather unfortunate that the missionaries have tised the name 
of this diNunity to designate the de\HI and have manufactured a new 
name for the Clod of the Christians. The medicine man enters into 
oommuiiinn with the di\Hnity by drinking an infusion of natema on a 
high hill. The Indians 1>eJicve in another life which is really the 
continuance of this on earth. Disease and <leath are caused by the 
enemy through the medium of the medicine man. The idea of 
natural death is not entertained. Morality is utilitarian and the 
Jivaro can hardly be said to be either gotKl or Ixtd, He is one of the 
most intelligent Inrlians of the upper Amazon but he is unable lo 
contend against the white man's diseases and hence is diwmed to 
disappear. 

Origin of Mi;n 

In the beginning all animals w'cre like nicn or had the under* 
standing of men, Aninuils, birds and reptiles used the same language, 
understood each other anil fxint'ensed together. 
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In a take there lived a great serpent who killed for his lood a 
great many birds and animals ivhcn they went to the lake to drink 
or to bathe. So the animals held a consultation to determine what 
should be done. ITtcy decided to dr<Tin the lake, capitire and kill 
the serpent. After this ^^'hs accomplished, they held a fiesta at 
which they drank chichi and the men danced with the widows w^hose 
husbands had been killed in the conflict with the serpent. This ivas 
the last meeting of all tlie animals, wht), until now had use<l one 
language and had acted like men. Each group of animals and birds 
went away speaking its own distinct language and neither has since 
been able to understand the other. Some of the birds remained as 
men, and some of Uie monkejT? as women, and this is why the men in 
their dances sing histi. histi, histi, while the women sing oa, oa. oa, 
in imitation of the bird and the monkey. 

The Flooo 

Iwo boys were sent into the forest to get game for a fiesta. 
They made a camp under a great tree in the deptlis of the forest. 
The first cby they secured much game, dressed it and hung it up at 
the camp. When they returned the second day, laden with game, 
they discoV'cred that their first tlay's catch had Ixjen stolen. Again 
the second <lay their meat was stolen. fJn the third clay one remained 
in hiding and discovercfl the thief to be a great snake that lived in 
the hollow of the tree. St) they built a fire In the tree and the snake 
fell down ajid was roasted in tlie fire, 'rhe boys were hungry and one 
of them ate some of the flesh of the snake. He was soon thirsty arid 
drank all the water at the camp and at the spring; then he went to 
the lake and began to drink hut he was soon transformed into a 
frog, then into a luuu-d and then into a snake which iJcgan to grow. 
His brother tried to drag him out of the lake but the lake began to 
fill up. Tltu snake told his brtulicr to return and tell their people 
that the lake would soon grow until it covered the whole world and 
that all vvo»ild perish. He told his brother to take a small calabash 
in his pocket and climb to the top of the highest mountain and when 
the water came to climb to the top of the highest palm tree. 

He returned and told his people all that had happened but they 
would not believe him and accused iiim of having lolled his bnither. 
He fled to tlie mountain and climbed the palm tree when the water 
covered the mountain. .-Viter many days he threw down palm 
seeds and thus learned that the water had subsidetl. When he came 
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down the mountain he saw* the vultures in the valley eating the dead 
people. He went to the lake and found his brother and took him 
out of the water and carricfl him away in his calabash. 

(JRJOIK OF FtKE 

In the beginning the Jiv*aros had no fire but warmed their food 
under their amis £md ctxiked their eggs in the sun. One old Jivaro, 
Takia, learned to make fire by nibbing two sticks together but 
he w*ouId not allow his people to have the fire nor teach them how 
to make it. Many unsuccessful attempts were made to steal the 
fire. In those days the Jivauros were like men but could fly. Several 
of them flew to the house but Takia kept the door ajar and when one 
of them put his head in Takia closed the door and killed him. At 
last the snake said he would try* so he wet his wings and placed 
himself in the path where Takia"s W'ife should find him when she passed 
in the early morning. She found him wet and cold, carried him 
into the house and placed him Ixifore the fire. When hw wings 
w'ere dry he took a firebrand with his tail and fiew away to the top 
of a dead tree where he wTapped the fire in dry bark and took it lo 
his own house. There he built a big fire and called all of his people 
together and gave theni fire; so the)' no longer had to ripen tlunr 
food under their arms. When Takia leamwi about it he scolded 
his wife but the Jivaros have had fire ever since and know how to 
make it anew by rubbing together two pieces of the si Ik-cotton wo(.)d. 


The StiK ANt> THE MriO.v 

In the beginning the sun and moon were two jivam men living 
on the earth in the same house with the same woman, called Ah ora. 
The sun quarreled w'itb the mcKm atiout the woman and the moon 
sairl he did not like her anway and in his anger he started to climb 
up to the sky on a vine. The sun went into the house and obscuml 
himself for a time. Tlie wemnan cried, "Why arc you burning me 
here alone. I am going up Lo the sky alsii," and climltctl up the \nne 
after the imxin. She carried with her a small basket full of clay, tlie 
kind the Jivaros use in making potvS, She was near the skj' when tlie 
moon saw her anti shouted, “\Miy do you follow me?’' Before she 
could make reply, he cut the vine and she, with her basket of clay, 
fell to the earth. Wlierever Uie clay fell it grew and the Jivaro 
women even today say the clay came from the soul of .^hora. She 
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^ 1 ^^ a brown bird oiid at every new moon she can stUl be heard crying 
“my husband, my husband, why have you abandoned me? 

* The sun also went up to the sky on another vine looking for the 
woman. The moon fled from the sun. running on tops of the moun¬ 
tains. The gun was never able to catch up to the moon and they 
were never reconciled. Therefore the sun is always seen by day and 
the moon by night. 

As the sun and the moon were imable to live together in harmtmy 
with one woman, were always jealous of each other and quarreling 
about her, so the Jivarosare jealous and fight for the possession of the 
women. 


How THE Stars Reached the Sky 

A Jivaro wornan was married to a jaguar. He asked her to 
pick the insects from his head. She did so and, according to the 
custom whidi is followed today, ate the insects. She was soon 
nauseated. The jaguar was angry and said, Wliy are you nauseated 
with your husband?*' and preceded to eat her. As he ate her, two 
small eggs fell from his mouth through the canine spaces. His 
mother gathered them up an<i put them away in a small pot with 
cotton about them. When they hatched they were two Jivaro boys. 
They were afraid of the jaguars and planned to kill all of them, but one 
escaped, so they decided to go up to the sky where they would be safe. 

Tliey made bows and arrows. The smaller boy shot at the sky* 
but his arrow did not pass the upper clouds. The first arrow shot 
by the larger boy pierced the sky. the second hit the end of the first: 
the third hit the second, and so on until the line of arrow's reached. 
<lowTi to the earth. The hoi's climbed up the arrrm's to the sky and 
became the first bright stars. Tlie arrtjws remained for a long 
time and people and stars went up and down. This was the wajr 
the Jivuros learned how the stars originaied. At last the moon 
cut down the arrow passage "way and left the stars in the sky. 

\V. C. F. 


NEW IRELAND MASKS 

T here are m the coDcciions of the University Museum ntmi* 
erotiii objects which illustrate verj' fairly the life and manners 
of the natives of the chain of islands iying northeast of Mew 
Guinea, the two largest of whichp named for a time New Poniorania 
and rv'ew Mecklenburg, are now once more knoun [jy thoir foimer 
names, New Britain and New Irelajul respectively. 

In the northwestern half of Nev^' Ireland there is a men's secret 
society which concerns itself with ceremonies connected with a cult 
of the dead. A great festival is held every year during which a 
®ries of dances in the nature of dramatic iJerformances take place 
in the period between the end of May and the beginning of July, 
flasks are 'wom b\ the dancers, as well as by others whose presence 
is necessary at the ceremonies, but who take no part in the dancing 
itself. The masks and other carv'ings, all intended to commemorate 
revered ancestors, are kept, between festivals, in great secrecy in 
houses which women and children are strictly forbidden to approach. 
Wliea the dance drama is about to begin, and the sacred carvings 
are brought out on to the festival grounds, there is a loud wailing 
of the assembled people, and the ntunes of the der;eased who are 
commemorated in the carvings are cried aloud amid laments and 
sobs. Tlie wom^, w’ho at ordinary times must not look upon the 
carvings, teur their hair, utter loud cries, “and behav'e as if they were 
frantic with pain," 

Five classes of carvings are exhibited on these occasions, Three. 
of these classes am masks, but only one. the hUnmm. sometimcii called, ’ 
from their general appearance, helmet-masks, is worn by dancers 
One of these is shown in Plate X. Masks like this, according to 
a competent obst-rver, who lived among tlie Papuo-Melanesians of 
New Ireland, express the popular conception of the classic form of 
manly beauty; the broad, praminent nose, holed eiir-lobes, stretched 
and pendulous, “ large mouth with healthy bite," 

The peculiar helmet-like appearance of the head portion of the 
mask ;s due to an attempt to represent a mouniing coiffure, now no 
longerworn. Itwasihe custom for themaJeralativesofthc deceased, 
to let the hair grow long, bleach it with lime, and dye it yellow. \Vhen 
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the time of the atinual memuri^ ceremonies came, the sides of the 
head were shaved, the rest of the hair beinK left long to fomi a sort 
of mane reaching f«jm the middle of the forehead to the nape of the 
neck. The shaven, sides of the head were then smeared vvith a thick 
paste of lime in ivhich were stuck various substances by way of 
ornament. If a man was not fortxtnate enough to measure up to 
the classic standard, or did not feel inclined to undertake the labor 
and ciire connected with the preparation and maintenance of the 
mourning coiffure, he made liimself a tiitamm in xchich he tried to 
express all the attributes of virile charm which he felt lacking in his 
own person or was too lazj' to heighten and embellish by the means 
prescribed. 

The dance mask shown in Plate X is typical, I’he face, 
seen in profile, is almost rectangular and small in comparison with 
the imiwsing "helmet," The forehead is not large but protruding, 
the nose broad and strongly aquiline, the mouth extends almost 
literally from ear to car. The fomtidable teeth arc picked out in 
dark blue and white. The absence of chin and the treatment of the 
mouth in general seems to imply a wish to surest the coiubinalion 
of animal attribxites regarded as admirahle with humanity. The 
aperture of the nostril is very large, as also is the eye in the form of a 
long half ellipse, the iris being represented l>y the tTanslucenl shell 
of a mussel, Turlxj pethiolatus, commonly use<l for this purpose in 
that part of the worM. An oblong panel, slightly raisctl, l>ounds the 
liinder edge of the jaw. This is treated ornamentally as a represen* 
tation of the holed -'ind elongatcfl ear. an essential feature of the 
conception of human beamy, t>n the lolw (iind again on the fore¬ 
head) an eye appetirs as part of the decoraiiim, in conformity with 
the tendency so frequently shown in primitive representations of the 
human form to repeat striking or otherwise significant nattiral deiaiTs 
out of their prt»per ijo.sition as part of the general scheme conceived 
as a flecorative pkux. The upper part of this panel contains a simple 
leaf or twig ornament. Tlxe half ellipse whidi represents the true 
eye is balanced by a similar form, invened. placed well forw’ard in 
the hold salient of the nose, and marking the tnirve of the nustriL 
The ornament fUling this latter space may be compared with that 
fringing the triangle which represents the car proper, anti with the 
feathers placed vertically at each side of Uie mask in Plate XL The 
outline of the nostril is further marked by a wider sw'ceping cur\'c in 
flat low relief which closes the e,\aggeruted ajwrture of the nostril 
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tofwards the cheek, and c}iftnges its direction at the other end uv 
follow the outline of the septum of the nose to its junction with the lip. 

The mask is richly colored. Red for the hands which cross 
the forehead diagonally and horistontally, for the ear, for tlie stripe 
along the nose, for the Ups, 'Hie rest of the upper face is darkblue. 
as is the middle portion of the ear, the incised ornament in the 
upper part of the latter, tlie iris of the eye on the ear-lolie, and that 
in the middle of the diagonal red hand on the forehead. Tlte borders 
l>etween the parts colored red and blue respectively are marked by 
white lines. The panel on the cheek is white with the lines of the 
decoration b red and blue. 

'Hie bark liber which forms the crest of the ‘'helnici" is mainly 
yellow with the darker portion a reddish brown. The lime'encmsted 
panel at the side is white with two light blue streaks. The whorl is 
formed by an agglomeration of maroon colored burrs imbedded in 
the Ume. 

Coarse bast cloth fringes the opening which admits the head of 
the person wearing the mask. 

With their heads eompletcly concealed in these masks, and 
wearing a costnme made of leaves, the celebrants perform a pan- 
tcanimic dance before the chib house, Tlieir movements are acconi* 
panied by the singing of the fjnlookers and the beating of a wooden 
dnun. 

The five classes of masks and other mjod carvings employed 
in these ceremonies do not seem to be divided always by dear lines 
of demarcation. Some examples prt'sent features which make it 
not always quite easy' to assign them delinitely to their proj>er class. 
But there is not much doubt that Plate XI is a kt.pong. These are 
worn by the male relatives of the draieased at the time of the memo¬ 
rial celebrations. UTte wearers go from house to house through the 
village, and at each house receive a piece of shell money as a con* 
tribution towards defraying tlte necessary expenses of the festival. 

'Phis mask represents the head of a cock holding in its bill a 
half .swallowed fish. The wattles of the biixl have suggested a 
decorative treatment similar to that given to the ears in the other 
example, Tliis is extended upwards in the form of a carved repre¬ 
sentation of a feather txjrmwed from the other end of the fowl—at 
each side of the head, st(pporting a serpent in a chamctcristic 
wriggling p(jstum. The coloring is in black, white, and red, ITie 
part of the mask intended to fit over the wearer’s head is covered 
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wiUi what seem to be blossoms somewhat resembling edelweiss 
fastened to a coarse bast cloth foundation to imitate feathera 
extend forward between the vertical feathers, and on each side of the 
comb, down hetw-cen the eyes to the base of the bill. again the 

serviceable mussel shell comes into use for the eyes. The rounded 
panels which contain these are bounded by a well marked ndge, and 
this is further emphasized by strips of bast cloth stamed red drawn 

around the ridge. ^ 

Even,' native of New Ireland has a bird as mawM, which, to 

iudge from somewhat incomplete accounts, must be of the nature of 
i totem. “A man and a woman. •' we are told, “who ^vc the same 

must not mntij-. ... Only such natives « have d-lterent 
«.«« may many, and the issue of this pair always inherit the maan 

of the mother." . ^ 

The manu tire always represented m the memonal wood carvings. 

'I'hese benevolent spirits protect men from harm. O^er 
which appear in the canirings stand for evil spirits with whom 
mnnti are always in conflict. Snakes and lizards are mentioned as. 
among the most dangerous of maleficent powers. HUH 


THE DIRECTOR IN EGYPT 


T he Director spent the summer of 19JQ abroad in the interest 
of the Museum. After t^siting Ltmdon and Paris he pro¬ 
ceeded to Egypt and afterwards to Palestine and Syria. In 
Egypt he spent a part of the time at his disposal at the camp of the 
Eckley B. Coxe Jr. Expedition at Memphis, which, under Mr. 
Fisher's direction, W'as excavating the Palace of Merenptah from 
1915. These exc.ivations have now been resumed after an intcival 
of H year. In Cairo the Director was successful in securing for the 
Museum some unusual examples of early Arabic art. consisting of 
tiles, woodwork and mttsaic as well as a collection of the highly 
interesting pottery foamd at the mins of Postal, the predecessor of 
Cairo and the earliest city built hy the Aralis in Egypt, founded 
in 641 A. D. Dvmng an inspection of this site, together witli .\li 
Bey Bahgat, Director of the Arabic Museum in Cairo, Dr. Gtirdon 
was able to see the conditions under which the pottery is found and 
satisfy himself as to its relation to the histoiy of ceramic an in the 
Near East. 

Mr. Fisher, Curator of the Egyptian Section, in charge of the 
work in Egypt, and Mr. Alexander Spynakidis, of the snafif of 
the Egyptian Expctlition, accompsuiied the Director on the journey 
through Palestine and S>Tia. The main object of this journey was 
to take note of the present conditions surroimding tlie ancient ruins 
and other evidences of past ci'V'iliaations which in these countries 
await investigation. Tlte places of interest lo archax^logists may be 
divided into twx* groups for purposes of future stwly; those that 
liefore the w-ar had been subjected to systematic and partial exca¬ 
vations, like Samaiia and Alegiddo, and those that have not been 
excavated at all, like Beisan and many other places of historic impf irt* 
ance, closely associated with one or other of the civilizations that, 
in passing, have left their mark on the Holy band and the country 
adjacent to it on the north. 

The Army of Occupation has respected all ancient sites, and 
monuments and ruins of every kind remain tminjured by the war. 
Every precaution has been taken to secure their safety and protec¬ 
tion. With the object of preserving intact ail the andent places 
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untE the territfiries have come utJf3er permanent control with a 
definite political statuSi the authorities now in charge of Palestine 
and Syria ha\^ impartially forbidden all digging of antiquities 
pending the decision of the allied and associated p()wers. Xlicy 
propose that in the final actUement of political issues the archico'' 
logical claims of Palestine and Syria shall be definofl and adjusted to 
local contUtions. It is Ijelieved that excavations may then btr coti- 
diicted under rules that will give adequate protection to all interests 
involved- The ancient history of Palestine is a subject that has a 
special interest for the whole world and it may be expected that» 
with new opportunities, well plannefl and exhaustive investigations 
will be undertaken by learned sodeties in Europe and America. 

In Mesopotamia many known mounds that mark the sites of 
ancient cities await excavation, llther dries i^tioned in the ancient 
writings rranain to l>c discovered or identified, 'I’his work will 
Occupy Titanv vears, generations of trained arcliaxilogists will bo 
occupied with these interesting tasks, and for generations to come 
philologists will lx* interpreting recovered records and reconstructing 
the earlier history' of civilization. The present moment is a favorable 
one for undertaking the excavathm of the ancient cities of Meso¬ 
potamia, If the agencies that make for peaceful and orderly con¬ 
ditions remain in conltol. the next few years will witness some 
pnigress in these excavations. We may hope also for an em of 
peace and. prosperity for the lands where the earlier civilizations 
had their home. 
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T he dudd of Cako (El Ka!at sioncls on a spnr of the Mokattam MU am! 

occupied ihc southeastern conier of the dty, It was bntlt bjr Saladin 
A. p, 1166 and b a fine examiJlc of Arabic Military AnAitecture, The 
alabp^iDostiuc yntit its two skwler pointed minarets was built by Mehauwi 
AK fl805-l846j. Its dome and sknrkr pointed minBmis, rime above^ the 
dty. can be seen fnmi the distanoe with very floe effect. The view in^ 
the mmpBrts of the cidatd ta one of tho fineat and most piclutestitMr m t!ic 
world. Below Is spread the city, with its ancient wall* and towered 
its hundreds of mosques sunnaunted by dome and minaret; it» 
palaces and stpiares, l1»e valfc>' of tire Nile witli its palm groves; the . tie 
itself, most majestic river in the world; tire jn-nanids on the honwm to tire 
West, and on the East the stark eliffs that fringe the desert 
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View oi Ciiitd. Siathe&al Soctumi 


TN 641 A. D. the Arabs under ' AMR-iBN-KL-ASS UDiiquiurbd Egypt for 
1 C^ph Omar, who, niUng the Atah whrhl from Medina, was IranfifrFrnung 
tsiain from a Religious Sect to an fnijicnal System of Govcrntucnl. Tlw 
Ramait GarriMn capitulated uiid wlicro ‘Amr pitclicd his tent m the open 
country' a City grew. It was called E!-Fostat (The Tent), The mins of 
thb first Arab Capital to the suutli of Cairo are now 1>eing excavated. In 
969 Egyi>t was conquered by Jauhar for the Fatimito Caliphs. Where 
Jauhar pitched his tent a new dty grow called BbKehira (The ^cturious), a 
name which has bt^anie traDsfomied UlUi Cairo, It U IhO greatest and 
finest of aU Arab cities ontl in its gates, tiouaes and mosqui^, dating from thu 
tenth to the nineteenth century, may Ifc read the history' of Arabic Art 
from its b^innitigs. thmugb hs mature rlcvdofiment and its dwditic. 
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X Siretrt in Oitm 


T HK east side of Caiio >s divided into many qimrl«i"with imm*w wiadini' 
streets. The shops are small and cipcti in front. The Kiohammedan qturters 
talfn their names from the occupatians of the inhabitante or from some promt' 
neat building. Besides these there are the Jewish. Coptic and "Prankish” 
quarters. In tlw latter, since the days of Saladin. the European cncreliants 
carried on their trade. At the pnacni time some of the principal liuropean 
shops are found in the Msmki, the principal street of the Frankish quarter. 
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The Ruwl to the Ppremiik (kuil Trr{t{»tion Csfi*) 


F rom the wrest bank of tfie Nile a nuswt caiisew'ay runs to the pytsooids 
of GusciL It isshaited by Adoubhs row of loses and during the hurvest 
it divide Inoad and fertiie fkSda carefully cultiv^ated. When the river is 
high tb^ {Wlds are fktoded nmt the road dh'tdes a broad stretch uf muddy 
wat 4 :rs that fertilise the sint. The pyramids rise on a fjlfttform of rode on 
the edge, of the desert. 
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Tkift Vitlis^ of ChiimH witti datf pUin» 


T he date palm ha^ been cuUivnted in the NiJe and Eujihmtes Valleysin>in 
Uie most anrient tiroes, (>n Assyrian tablets its cultivation nnd use sif^ 
dcamhcd* and ihoniKhout ttie wht>le fifstorv^ of Anifam.^as at tlic present day. 
tt formed the irLapk* article <jf diet and the chief wuroc of weallk. The fne^sh ripo 
fruit, vhidi has little resetnLlitnce to the presm-ed dates oF taemmeree, is w^\ 
wrurthy of Lbc trifnilcs that t}jc Ambii: i^oels ha\'e Ixitow^d uiionie from thne 
imtnemoriah 


1 ^ 
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Ihitt fit| Uifik lui^r 


T he date palm is the pride oi tlie Arab for it is nacurc's ijift t4> 

hts race. If an Arab plants a daie palm on another man's knd the tree and 
its fruit belong to the man wtio planted it. Likewise if he plants it on the 
public domain. It is a graceful tree 60 to 80 fwt high and its home is across 
Northern Africa and Arabia to India. Ahmg the Nile arc to be seen great 
groves of date a-t well m litite clumps or rfugle tree*. ^H^mctiineg. 

several owners ha\^ shares m one tree. 
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FHittJcM no- *Ji£ Nile 


y^v ■.!.« EcvDtiiin iroiminuiil* «» s*" ptouiM <i< Nile iMle 

e«lcm .*«« of the Sfa »«>v«»«‘. 

„e. of the 100.1tado. toloi. dowiw 
of the KtltJ* 
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on the Nile today is 

* partly by st^cr, but steanj will not soon tcplac® the BhippJoe that ^ 
«ent ^ to E«ypt aod tS ha. hehilL™ ^ 

butlirf of these vessels, both the ribs and the plankbgs a« 

^Ile mud uos buiU in the sanw numner and on the aonie fines. 
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Rflfnncv to » iMMse «» 


E ntrance to an Arab htnise in an t'1(5 quarter of the Cilj', The rarvctl 
wooden doors occupy a nicheof masonry built iirtoa waU of naigh stortewo^ 
wvertd with pW. This masonry-, in the form of a areh. “ » 

with the moat intrioiU; patterns traeetl w-ith the chisel m a style called Ara* 
tesque. The Amte have Kiven the world a sti-lo of dfWic ^U«li^ and 
a wi>micriuS body of diwrative art, that together give lue in thc^ East an 
appeamnee of rich nWEmfiretice that has never been equaled m the ^ est, 
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Ttitrrinr <if ihr Mtnujui' tif ifiiltaii Hdstiio 


T X rdigiwfi orchit^utrc tlic Arabs haw given the world a style of their own, 
^ a . style which is identilied ciwely with the Moluiirnricdari nehguin from 
which it takes ite form and uiulcc the influence of which its principles vrere 
laid down. The rich and varied ortuiiiieTit of the mcisques never failg to liar* 
n»mw with their structural design. The mosque of Sultan llaasan Just bdow 
the Citadel is one of the finest in Calm. In the center of tht? picture is seen 
the MIMBAR or pulpji with carved doorfi at the bottom of the step^ and 
lje>*and it the MltfRAB nr rtiebt which marks Uie dtixctznn of Mecca. 
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T he moiif that revicak itself jn ever)- mosque, and that <Ibtingutshe$ this 
style nf urvliiteelure, is ftiundwl on the Moslem faith and teaching. The 
<nittinea of the htiilditig, the details of const,ruction and the desiim of the 
interior pmcettl alike from the same incentive, ?tfo rcpresenlsition of ant-thtng 
IQ nature may he used and thttefortr the doeoration must foUou- a line of devel» 
oijmeni in which the enliTe cltovuiatitm of natumt forms brings it into stnking 
otmtrasl. witli tlie ivUgious art of tlw Christian w<iTld. 
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O N the vast wl Cairxi aw tlw kmibs of the Mamelukes, often tuistakcnly 
called the tomh^ af the Calijihs. The successors of Saladm surrounded tlidr 
c^emrt at Dum with Turkuih slaves called Mamelukes. These retainers quickly 
displaced the rtiliug family and themeelviK usur^Kd the sutrretne (tower, found- 
ing a line of iiultans (12J0J, The tondts that these Mameluke Sultans of 
Egyftt made for themselves, though they have suifewd frtim neglect, air fine 
examples of Arabic architeeiua'. 
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All Amb from of the 4cp:rt 


T in; BvdfMJinscn- " People the Tent," m they call thctnfieK'es^ nee today 
the most imprirtant lurantih of the Ambs, They originated in llic deserts 
of northem Arabia ami clonn to be descendants of Ishmaeh They liave 
no literature and none of them can nmd or write; hence they liave ou records 
They supply the place of recimls liy tnemory or, whtin? that fnoves uiuaris- 
factoiy, they have ready trcoounse to a lively anrl pictunsque imaginatton 
that serves their purposes where records would he useless «r worse. 
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.V MtnnQilii: Bnlfitlln of tlM^ ikucft 


I N liisyiJt thifrt? nbc^l v^htt ^vTllnfkTalxru^ the duscfl and 

there are tiKs^irlL^ nUimi hwlf u mi I Kim nedwtiiii!i whn tin not tuove about » 
Tmd\ but UvTO in tents nn the tfljce of the dcseit near the mkrvMi'id fields: 
''bei^wn the desert and the sown." These An\hf^ may tje soim any day \is- 
itirtR the bazaan* i>f Caini. 
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A Ciim 


A ll A\[ti1iamirict1an kd veiled in puhUe luid the dms. which is of 

^ simpUdty, seent^ designer! to avoid attention. During v^ry recent 

y«U5 and especially since tlie lH.^iiiriitig of 1919. the ancicm traditions <jf 
^cdusion liAve lieen u* a certain c3ttCTt aboLtjdontd hy the mMnen of Hgypt. 
Although they still tn\'ariably go vdlcfi in f?tib1u% they hots,* take part in 
putilic rfezttttnstrattotiii autl ix^litiral agitations 
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Women filling tlji^r wai^i: jars in dm Nik 


'"T^IIE 'lA'ater of the Nile, though holding in $w£jiciuikfn much mud fTnm the 
7iiotminiri5 of Aby^s^miii, wh^ flowed lo ntsind^ b^jootn^ and whole* 
som^- The w nm*ni with their wcUcr jars is one of thtj sigtite on 

the Nile bariks TTic fellaheen of peasants all live in ^'illagcs ?iim>iuide<I by 
the liehls which tlwy eultimUL Those Yillages aiu im the b^nks of the river 
or eUe on the »imls which the goveniiTient mamiaiiis for irrigaLion. 
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Eieyjitiftn water mUct 


O NIi of the picturesque features of life in Egyptian towns is the crew of 
street vendors who arc codowixl with most musical voices and who dispense 
fhiLts, sherbets and water to the ixsople in the streets. Their cries are not 
only miisic4)tl in fiduud but piictical in seotmicnt and often contain wty inter¬ 
esting forms of expressitm. The vendor in the picture h filling his water 
iikin at the river. 


m 
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HRyptiun fi^bUicvTi 


“T^HE chief iiidustrj' of Is a^itnilltiiv- Thii fclUtbeiMi or |ji::usaiitiy 

1 who own and farm the land form ihc gttatuT jwrt of the liixilfttioa. Thev 
ane indualrious and kimfty and thdr kiiowlHlgc and skil) in the care of the 
Umd enable them to make a jjoofi Usnng fmtu thdr irrignted forms* liven the 
fHxnst famwr owns {Kirt of a donkey. 
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ol tint 


I K the l^g%*ptian Mitscnwii in Cairo is a wonrierful Ltilloction oi the ait of 
ancieni Egypt. soeluditiR furniture found in Royai Tombs. The chairs 
«ho^%Ti to the picLure are of wood, carveti fiomtetl iintT Jn the amaaini^ 

halls of this Museum may be seen how the Egyptiatis St^'cd durinj^ fnuf 
thousaod years ^flieir tvuite show estplicitly how the marvelous civil izatwii of 
the Nile VaJJej- grew up in undent times, fourbiheil and decayed. There are 
holb of statuarj^, halls of painted rulieffi and iiiscriptfons, rooms of jewelry, 
cases of papyri* embroidered yestmeotSH musical instruments and every form 
of utensil, all wontterfully pmservod from the oklest civHUsatbn in the world. 











SHAMANIST BIRD FIGURES OF THE YENISEI 

OSTYAK 


W HEN Ihf vvh«le destinies of a people are, as they believe, 
•iependent uptm the action, helpful or harmful, of spirits, 
a class of experts, skilled in means of securing the good ttHll 
or combatting the malice oi these spirits, comes into existence. 
These men—or women—are generally caUed, in speaking of Silierian 
natives, “shamans," frenn the Tungus name for them. 

The shaman Langa, of the liukachar family group of the 
Litnpiisk Tungus, one ilay alxiut fift>* years ago. firfxl with the 
patriotic idea of putting out of the W'ay as many Russians as he 
could, went in, so the Tungus siiy, from the tundra to the Yenisei, 
ostensibly to exchange fox and ermine pelts for supplies at the nearest 
trading post on the river, really l<i work disaster to all the white 
men living along the stream. Langa’s spirit helper, or one of them, 
was, it seems, the smallpox spirit. He sent this to the Russians— 
after concluding his deal in fttrs—and they began to die off “like 
sick reindeer.'’ After a time tlie smallpox spirit appears to have 
got beyond control and taken to killing Tungus in the tundra. So 
Langa, they say, sent the bird away to the north, to the Dolgan and 
the Samnyed. 

In all the shamanist cults of Siberia, animals, and particularly 
birds, play a great j>art as spirit messengers of the shamans or medi¬ 
cine men, or of the gwls, as the shaman’s familiars, as servants of the 
shamans and of the various divinities. There is no distinction nvade 
between men and animalt! tn the matter of possession of a soul, 
unless it be to attribute powers to the spirits of certain animals 
superior to those of men. Such spirits may or may not be benevolent, 
and may have themselves almost the rank of gods. Among the 
Kamchadal of eastern Siberia, Raven was the creator. But he 
left the Kamchadal for the Koryak and the Chukchee. Yet the 
Koryak regard him not as creator, but rather as tnmsfoirner or 
organizer of the univ*eme. The Buryat of the Lake Baikal region 
believe in evil spirits which originated as the souls of wicked men, 
l>ut have now the shape of malevolent birds, in this case the bird 
appears to l>c regarded as an instrument or at least a vehicle of a 
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Shaman's Dmvil 
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kind of d^encraiTon. an analogue to which idea may be found among 
the Ostyak, a tribe of the northeast, who say that men’s souls go 
through a series of transformations after death, becotning birds, 
gnats, finally specks of dust. 

There is a close association Ixstwecn the sliantan and the spirits of 
animals, fhe impulse and desire in which religion is rooted is the 
cra\-ing which the individual feels to get outside of himself, to ioost‘ 
somehow the spirit trammeled by bodilv limitations that it mav bv* 
contact and cooperation udth other spirits, freer and hence more 
powerful, win strength to compel the fulfilment of desires. What 
can be freer than the birds? They are not bound by horizons. 
The sliaman, watching their free flight, sees than fade through the 
blue, drop tmt of sight below the sky line. Surely they can pass to 



ShatnaoiElic Emhlfans, 
Pi a, TJ. 


£rlik or to Es.s, beyond the seventh heaven or below the ninth under¬ 
world. All a man needs for this is wings, and he sets about to secure 
them vicariously by making the spirits of the birds his helpers. 
So he may use them for conveyance of his messages or even Imittow 
from them the winged faculties he lacks, and surpa.ss them in their 
own field. Tlie winged powers of the Altaian shaman are thus com¬ 
pared with tho.se of familiar birds. He gtses to visit Erlik. god of 
evil, but susceptible to propitiation. On his way he crosses a yellow 
steppe sucli as no magpie can traverse; or a pale one such as no 
crow can pass over; and when he arrives before Erlik, the god, in 
amazement and anger, demands to know how he got there, for “no 
winged creature can fly hither.” 

llic objects illustrated here are shamanist representations of 
birds, brought by tlie Museum’s expedition to the Y^cnisci from the 
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people known as ^^cnisei (Jstyaks or Yeniseians Their medicine 
men have a great repvitatiuni among all the natives of the lower 
Yenisei. The costmne w'om by the Yeniseian shaman al the present 
day is distinguishc«l from the everyday dress chiefly by a deerskin 
apron. (>n ibis are crudely painte<l figures of men ami u'onien. and 
on the breast and l>elow hang representations in in>n of birds and 
other spirit helpers of tlie shaman. Fig. 73 shows two of these. 
Tlte group on the right represents a flight of hii^ divers (probably the 
>)lack-throated diver, Colymbus arcticus), ivhich are the shajnan’s 
messengers to Khosadam, chief of evil spirits, formerh" the wife of 
Ess, the somewhat passively lamcvolent chief of the spirits of go<xl. 
Khosadam was east dm%-n to earth by Ess fr^Jtn his seat above the 
seventh heaven as punishment for infidelity. She is the patron or 
symbol of all evil things tliai afllsct men—cold, darkness, sterility, 
disease. 

Tlie most fjuniliar aecessiifry slianianist performances is the 
ahaman's drum, Plate XIT. Tn the middle of the tympanum of this 
Yeniseian drum is painted a representati<m of the shaman. The 
lines radiating from his head symlxilizc winged thoughts; wdth 
admirable economy of effort the artist merely forks the ends i>i the 
mys to suggest the wings of birds. Winged rays also pn^ecd from 
the sun, to the left, and the crescent mcion to the right, of the central 
figure. To a wooden bar which ej(t<'nds across the inside of the drum 
are usually attached small iron figures of birds: the two-headei! 
eagle, teacher of the first shaman; the swan, sacred to Ess; and 
three divers, messengers to Khosadam. The sntaller object in Fig, 
73 is one of these swans. 

K, V. H. 
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KEYT-G005HH “KILLER WHALE'S DORSAL FIN“ 

T he picture«|ut* idests of the TUn^it people of Southeastern 
Alaska are well iUusiratetl by the pamted batons used in 
condticting ceremonial dances. To illustrate these batons I 
have selected one obtained by me at Sitka and now in the L'niversity 
Museum. It is called “ Keyt-gooshe” and was fashioned to repre¬ 
sent what it snmne iinpUes ^—“ Killer whale’s dorsal (in. The idea of 
fashioning batons of this type came fnim the Tsimsliian people of 
Northern British Oflumbia, The Tlingils in turn made it to be a 
popular object for use in conducting dance st>ngs in an imitation of 
Tsimshian festival dance. 

Aside from sacretl ceremonial dances there are many kinds oi 
festival dances among the Tlingits. During important festivals, 
such as might be held for the purp>se of dedicating a memorial of a 
(listinguishetl person, two kinds of danci^s are most popular. One 
is called Ayon-ootca '* Imitating Faininite,” (Ayon= Famimic 
is a term applied to an Athapascan tribe mhabiting the uppc'r region 
of the Yukon territory', because these wandering people were always 
.subject to famine.) The other dance is called Tsfxxizhaii-ootea 
‘Iraitating-Tsimshian." The purpose of these dances is to mimic 
the habits i>f the tribes nametl. They arc perfomed only at big 
festivals, where a lai^ body of [jerftinners are availalile to lake the 

various parts. 

In order to make ckarcr the *lifferciit dances, in which the 
symbolic detict^s are usually cxliibitcd and the order in which 
t.hese dances are performed, it w*Lll la' necessary tf> touch upon the 
organisation of the Tlmgii iicoplc. As is known to those who 
have taken up the study of the .North Pacific Coast petiples, the 
Tlingits were separated socially into two sides, each strictly exogiunic 
with dcscc^nt through the mother. One side \s known as Raven 
while Ihc »>ther is called Eagle. Each side consists of several 
clans each ha\'ing its definite order of rank and right of special crests. 

Besides this social division the Tlingits hatl wandered apart 
into two geographical diWsions. The groups who now occupy the 
head tif Lynn Canal are spoken of, collectively, *' Northern iiihab- 
hjLnts” while those occuppng the lower region of the coast are called 
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“Saltwater inhabitants.'* Each of these geographical divisioa'i 
contain members who are Eagles and members who are Ravens. 
The geographical divisions will he referred to here as “Northern*’ 
and “Southern,” 

Tlie northern people are in some ways modified by their contact 
wnth the interior Athapascans, and the southern pecjpie are very much 
influencerl by the Haida and the Tsimshiaii. the two different stocks 
who live ivithin the Tlingit territory at its southern end. 

In festivals the guests always consist of groups of the same side, 
that Is, in the event the chins of the Raven side should hold a feast 
the clans of the Eagle side would be the guests. In spite of the fact 
that the guesus are of one side, they form into rival i>arties. The 
eagles from the north would arrange tlicmselves against the eagles 
fnam the scnilh, and ihoir performances would be in the nature 
of contests. The northern party would give an exhibithm of an 
improvised Taminite <L'int:e ami the wjuihem party would ct>mpete 
with an exhibition of their 'I'simshicm dance. 

'Die Eaminite dance, as dancetl by the Chilkats, is the most 
picturesque of all. In this the performers make a display of incidents 
ihat naturally fall to their lot during their hunts and adventurous 
life, For example: a certain selecttvl dancer, somewhere in the 
front row* of the dancing party, wovild l>o imitating a lynx, showing 
all the movements^ of the animal in its last momeni in a hunter*£ 
trap, while next to him would be a pair grnng thw^ugh tlieir parts 
as follows: one, taking the jjurt of a hawk, would be mimicking the 
ravenous bird flying at its prey, the mountain goat, whose pan is 
being cleverly perfcurmeri by his partner, wlio imitates the animal as 
holding its own on a supposed steep precipice, and sf) on. These 
dancers, of course, are dressed up and each supplies a niiikc'Up to 
look his part. 

The Ts^shian dance is, in formation, similar to the Faminite 
dance and differs only in characteristics id parts and ornamentations 
of the performers. In botli dances the time is well obser\''ed, which 
is always kept by Iwating a drum. .■^11 the dance songs arc sung in 
chorus, but the parts are only by octaves. 

The baton, called kcj't.'gooshe. as usetl by the Tlingits, is always 
earned by a sfmg conductor, a man who is chosen from a leading 
family to conduct the ^nging pan. peculiar nuwements of the 

baton the conductor gives his signals frir the changes to be made in 
the dance songs. Th^ appearance of the baton at the entrance to 
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the room where the dancers are already entered, is a sign lo the 
singers that the end of the "entering-dance" is at hand. As the 
conductor approaches his place on the elevated platform he utters 
"wayehow,” a Tsimshian expression, which means to cease for an 
immediate change of song to the one that is to follov?. Immediately 
following a brief iiitermissLoii the conductor, who is now in his place, 
repeats the "wayehow." Holding the baton toward the dimeers, he 
signals the drununer the time in advance for the song, by slight 
jerking moiLon, In case the song opens with a solo this motion con¬ 
tinues, and at a tilt of the baton, sideways, the chorus joins. 

Batons of this class are made in varitnts lengths and sizes, but 
always flexible so that thej' appear as if alive when put to use. T he 
designs on eaclt baton are usually painted to represent the crest 
object '*f the party for wheun it is made. 

The specimen chosen for this article is one of the oldest found 
among the Tlingits. It is said that it was made for Prince Talishaw 
of Sitka, who was appf>inied head song-oonductor at Uie time his 
people were “called" to participate in the ceremony of dedication 
of the Whale Family house of ChilktU, The baton is made of 
selected clear red cedar, dressed down to a tapering form. From one 
inch at the butt end the thickness is gradually reduce<l to about unc- 
fburth t>f an inch at the tip, and the width from alx»ut nine to five 
inches. The length is twelve feet. 

The row of fringe-like ornamentation, along part of the b,^ck 
edge, consists of twunches of human hair, sai<l to be a collection taken 
from the heads of slaves. The fringe represetits the breath of the 
killer whale whose head is shown at the butt end, next to the handle. 
Since the killer whale is here presented <«ily to designate the name 
of the baton, there are no other parts <if the animal shown. 

The yellow wt>ol fringe under the carved head represents water, 
and the circle near the middle of the baton, which is shown by the 
solid red, is supposed to be a hole, by which tlie killer whale, w'hen 
used in a <iesign, can l»e readily identihed, but to avoid weakening 
the baton and to prevent an accident of bre.'ikagc the hole is not cut 
ijirough. The design painted cpn both sidi?s of the baton is an 
eagle, the crest of the Eagle side. 

On the obverse the figure next to the killer whale is the eagle, 
pictured as sighting a salmon in a stream. The salmon is at 
the extreme tip end, shotra by the head motif combined with the 
flipper, and the figure next to this, the l>tMly and tail of the fish. The 
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artist pictured here, the salmon as swimming leisurely in a eurrent 
of running water* ITie live fish ascending the current is indicated 
by the leaning of the liack part toward the advance of the belly part. 
The dosed position of the flipper and tail shows the salmon is not 
excited and unaware of its foe. 

On the reverse the same eagle is pictured in a contracted posi¬ 
tion. The wing motif is raised and the head drawn in, indicating 
ihc eagle is n-iw on the verge of its attack. The same salmon is 
pictured showing his teeth. 'Phe expansion of the flipper and tail is 
a sign that the fish is now aware of danger and tliai he is ready to 
defend himself. 

Although the same design is more natural when drawn on a 
broader held, it ex.hibits on the baton the conventionalism demanded 
by the shape of the field. 


L, S. 


EARLY VASES FROM APLfLlA 


1, Pre-Hellenic Potterv 


O NE of the most fascinating problems confroniing the classical 
scholar, be he philologist, historirm, or archeologist, is briefly 
summed up in the following words; *' What sort of people did 
the Greek colonists in Southern Italy find there upon their arrival? 
What kind of civilization did they have, what language did they 
speak, what opposition, if any, did they offer to the settlers from 
the East?” 

This question has long remained unanswered, nor can we even 
now arrive at any very satisfactory conclusions. Ihere Is not the 
same mass of material that exists in the case of the Etruscans. The 
Greeks have, from earliest times, been able easily to assimilate the 
peoples with whom they come into contact. Today the Greeks, a 
race made up of many different dements, and almost as composite 
as our own, have completely Hellenizerl the Albanian, Sla\'ic and 
Vlach groups within their boundaries, who speak the modem Greek 
language, and are fast forgetting, or rejecting, their original tongues. 
And in antiquity we find that in the South Italian colonies, the 
indigenous inhabitants quickly merged with their Greek neighbors, 
and became Hdlenized in every way. To show how thcFrough such 
amalgamation may be. and how permanent a mark it ca n make, 
it is said that at Taranto (the modem city on the site of the ancient 
TarcnUim, and now one of Italy's greatest naval bases) there is a 
quarter where, to this day, a dialect of Greek is spoken, imd where 
die traveler would find modem Greek ariorc useful than Italian. 
This, of course, does not reflect Hellenic, but rather Byzantine 
influence; but it is a fact that, although captured by the Romans in 
the Second Punic War, when tt espou.sed die cause of Hannibal 
(209 B. C,), Tarentum was, in all respects, a Greek dty in the early 
days of the Empire, two hundred years later. 

The ancient authors themselves, to whom one would naturally 
turn for information, are verj' vague in their ideas of the original 
tribes inhabiting Southern Itiily. For Apulia, which forms the 
subject of this paper, the temi “lapygians" is used, sometimes to 
include the whole population of that district, sometimes merely as 
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the name of a tribe in the heel of Italy. It would seem as though 
■’fapygia'' finally represented a stretch of territory taking in the 
modem compartment of Apulia from a line draivii between the towns 
of Canosa di Puglia ^Lhe Canusium of Roman times) and Bar let ta, 
south to the end ot the heel. This includes such cities and tov^Tis as 
Bari Uhe ancient Barium), i?;uvo di Puglia (Rubii), Brindisi (Brun- 
disium), Fasano {near the site of the ancient Gnathia), Lecce (Lupia) 
■ind Taranto, This is approximately the territoiy assigned by 
Herodotos to Ispygia. This region can be roughly divided into 
three districts, according to tribes: (1) Messapia, practically the 
modern Term d'Otranto, including the cities and museums of 
Brindisi and Lecce, and especially Taranto; (2) Peucetia, which 
takes the mcxlem Terra di Bari, as far north as Ruvo di Puglia, and 
including, besides Rnvo, with its famous private collections of 
antiquities, the city of Bari, with its museum; and [,3) Daunia, 
extending north from Ruvo to Barletta and Oanosa. 

As historians liave failed us in discussing the charac Leris tics of 
these races, owing to the fact that, even when Herodotos wrote, the 
Helleniaation of Apulia was practically complete, we must resort 
to the spade of the archieologist to ascertain the culiuml tievelopment 
of these early Italic peoples. .And here, until within the last fifteen 
or twenty years, the results have heen meagre, Southern Italy has 
not been systematically or scientificaUy excavated until recently, 
and much remains to be done. Already, however, a large (]uantity 
of material has been uneartheti and housed for study in the museums 
of Bari, I aranto, anrl I.4^cce, while, previously to that, a considerable 
number of objects of this kind had found their way into the National 
Musei^ at Naples, anri the Jatta collection at Ruvo had aceptired 
some interesting specimerui. 

The finds take, for the most part, the form of local pottery, 
and three distinct labrics apjjear, each one centering in one of the 
districts indicated above, which, indeed, makes it f>ossjble for the 
archreologl.st to define these districts. There arc, therefore, the 
so-called wa^^^s of Messapia (apparently having Lecce and Taranti> 
as centers of manufacture), Peucetia (with Ban and Ruvo as its 
centers) find Daunia (with its principal point of manufacture at 
Canosa)-^ Perhaps the best place to study all these techniques 
together is the Mtiseum at Bari, which, Ijclng in the center of .Apulia, 
the capital of the Terra di Bari, and the principal citv of the com* 
partment, has had exceptional opportunities to gather together a 
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Wge and representatix'e collection of early Apulian potter}'. Mtjre- 
over, Dr, Max Mayer, the former Director of the ^iuselln^, was one 
of the pbnoera in this field, and has coniributed much to our knowl¬ 
edge of this period. Of late, however, the Museum of Taranto, 
under the able and energetic direction of Signore Ouagliati, has 
pushed to the fore, and is today nearly, if not quite, as profitable a 
place for the investigator to study. 

The Museum acquired, some twenty years ago. a small, hut rep¬ 
resentative collection of local Apulian vases, which, artded to some 
others received from other sources, gives 
us at least one (and in one case two) of 
each of the three techniques. 

Messapian ware is represented by a 
small amphora, or perhaps more correctly 
chilled a krater (Fig. 74). These vases 
are called by the Italians "vasi otm 
ma niche a rotelle," from the discs on 
the handles. This vase was found at 
F-ngge, a modem town of no particular 
importance in the Terra d'Otranto, not 
far from l..ecce. In ancient times it was 
called Rudiae, and was the birthplace of 
Ennius, the father of Roman literature. 

This type of vase is characteristic of the 
Messapian ware, as ilie great majority of 
vases found in this district are of this 
shape. One of the handles has been 
broken and mended, but the %'ase is otherwise intact. It is deco¬ 
rated with leaf patterns and linear decorations on a cream-ctdrircfl 
slip, and betokens a relatively high state of culture. It wa.s prescnierl 
lo the Museum in 1S94 by Dr. C. C. Harriskni, the present President. 

Tins vtLse bears out the theory that the pre-Hellenic culture Sn 
the heel of Italy had reached a more ad van ceil stage than in the nuire 
northern districts of Apulia. The fact that the Messapiarjs were 
able to inflict a severe defeat upon their Greek neighbors of Tarentum 
in 470 B. C. hears witness to their virility and strength. Further¬ 
more, their intellectual development is proved by a series of inscrip¬ 
tions fotmd in the region, a few' of which have found their way into 
the Museum of Taranto. It is signilicant that no pre-HeQenic 
inscriptions appear to have been found in the Peucetian or Datmian 
districts. 
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Coming now to the Peuceiian ware, we fmd it represented by a 
large krater (Fig, 75) the provenance of w'laich is unknown. This 
vase is intact, and is an excellent specimen of this fabric. It is 
covered with decorations of a geometric nature in black on a cream- 
colored slip, laid over the buff clay. Tliese decorations are in bands 
on neck and shoulder, while below the black: is applied very heavily, 
leaving panels of white in which linear decorations are painted. 
Eveir the bottom of the foot is decorated. This is an excellent 

example of Peucetian ware. 

Tw'o specimens in the 
Museum's collection seem 
to represent the Daunian 
ware. First of tliese is a 
large krater, or bowl, of a 
form rescmhling the much 
despised cuspidore of today 
(Fig, 76), This vase has 
Messapiaii characteristics in 
teclmique, hut the shape 
appears to be of Daunlan 
type. Vases of this form 
are frequently found in pre- 
Hellenic excavations, and 
the writer has seen them 
in great abundance in the 
museums of Bari and 
Taranto. 

There are twf> aitle handles, and, on the opposite sides, two little 
lugs or knobs. Phe decoration is in red and hlack, laid directly on 
the light clay, which has turned red at the bottom from over-firing. 
It takes the form of horizontal rings around the body of the vase in 
red, and very rough palmetie-like ornamentations pointing down¬ 
ward, and a series of vertical lines m black. Tlie inside of the flaring 
mouth i& decorated with a circle and tangents to it in red. The 
provenance of this vase is unknown. 

Tire student who receives, as the writer flid, his first introduction 
to the pre-Hellenic potter>' of Apidin in the museums of Taranto and 
Bari, will rcmemljer this shape al»ove all others that he sees. More 
of them have been found than any other type, and the extraordinary 
and unclassical form will impress itself far more readily than any 
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Other shape. But although they are founrl, apparently, all fH'er 
Apulia, they iseem to be of Daunian techniciue, and were probably 
manufactured in the neighlxir* 
hood of the modem Canosa. 

Emphatically, Daunian is 
the little cup which concludes 
the series (Fig. 77). This vast? 
of buff clay is covered aU over 
with a cream-ctjiored slip, on 
which dark red and black deco¬ 
rations are freely applied. It 
is of unknown provenance, as 
it came to the Museum with 
a collection of antiquities foiin 
Cyprus. It is. however, un¬ 
questionably an example of 
South Italian indigenous ware, 
the resemblance of some of which 
to thepotterj" of Cyprus is quite 
pronouncetl. This resemblance is in all probability entirely accirlentah 
The designs on the vase are geometric and curvilinear, and are 
laid on l>oldly and heavily. An attempt at a leaf decoration seems 
to have lieen made in the light panels on the Ixidy. In this case, as 
in the case of the Peucotian kratvr, every available space is decorated, 

including the inside and txuiom. 

VVitli regard to the chron(jlt>g5' of 
the vases descriljed above, it is more than 
prolMilile that they w<Te marie in the 
pericKl between 700 and 4.10 B. C., the 
Mesi5apian vase being undoubteilly the 
latest, while the Daurtiaii vases seem to 
lie the earliest. 

\*ase.s of this class are not coinmon 
in museums outside of Italv, and even 
there do not as a rule appear in any 
large quantities north of Naples. It is, 
therefore, a matter of pride that the 
Museum has. in. this small group, representatives of all three of 
the Apulian indigenous wares. 
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II, "Locau ArrUiLN” Vases of the Hkllenk Period 

The question now arises as to w^hat intUicnce the early wares 
descrilictl above ha<l on the Greek ceramic artists of Stiuthem Italy. 
Did they entirely disappear and leave a clear field for the Hellenic 
vase painters, or did a "Itjcal Apulian” ware continue side by side 
with the “Greek Apulian” potter}'? 

In a previous number of this .Iournal the wTiterhas attempted to 
describe very' brieHy the Greek Apulian vases, and on t'iew in the 
Museum are a number of specimens of this dass. It is the commonest 
of all the South Italian Hellenic types. If any influence were derived 

from the local fabrics, it should he 
found here. And, indeed, we find that 
the Creek manufacturers have taken 
over at least one of the indigenous 
shapes; that oi an “askos," or bottle, 
so named by archaeologists on account 
of its resemblance to a wine-skin, 
which they frequently made and deco¬ 
rated with designs in the non' technique. 

Strangely enough, however, it is 
not in Apulia that the principal influ- 
r nee of the pre-Hellenic ware as regarfis 
shapes occurs, but in Lucania. This 
region, which included several of the 
most famous of the Greek colonies of 
Southern Italy, such as Sybaris and 
Metapontum, covers about the same 
area as the modem ctmipartmcnt of 
Basilicata, on the other side of the Gulf of Tarcntimi from Messapia; 
but the Lucanian potters adopted the characteristic Messapian 
shape (Pig, 74). and. wth certain modifications and adaptations, 
evolved frtmi it the typo known ttj students of Greek ceramics os 
the Lucanian Kratcr ' someiimos erroneously called ”,Nestoris.” 

It is doubtful still whether a “ local Apixliun" ware existed side 
by side with the Hellenic technifjue, or whether the only influence 
lay in the adoption cjf native shapes by Greek pt>tters. The more 
mrdem opinion seems to be that the so-called "local Apulian” 
vases that have occasionally been found are much later, and succeed 
the Hellenic style. This contention has been ably upheld by an 
Italian archawilogist named Vittorio Macchioro, whose paper, pub- 
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Ushed in 1910, reniains the standard article on tlie subject. Previ* 
ously the general opinion of such scholars as Walters and Patroni 
had been that the “local Apulian” ware persisted side by side wth 
the "Greek Apulian" pottery, and was probably of Messapian 
origin. Macchioro proves. liowe\'er, that so far fnjnt) lieing Messa¬ 
pian. the center of manufacture was in the area that had in pre- 
Hellenic times been known as Daunia, as these vases seem to have 
been made at Canosa. He also prfjves, from a careful study of 
kindred finds, wherever possible, and of the archives of the National 
Museum at Naples, that the “local Apulian" ware was found in 
late tombs, and finally arrives at the conclusion that it I’lelongs in the 
third centurj' B. C. 

If this is the case, as the writer believes, so great is this resem- 
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hlance in many respects to the pte-Hcllenic vases of Apulia, to the 
superficial obser^’cr, that they ccjnstitute a veritable reversion to 
type, and on that account it is deemeti of siifficteiit interest to add a 
group of these vases to show how similar they are to, and yet how 
different from, the earlier specimens. 

The technique of tliese later vases is tlie same in every case, and 
the same nature of design is employed. The day is buff, and the 
decoration, is applied, directly to it without the use of a slip, and 
usually in black, though polychromy is also employed, such colors 
as brick red, pink, and orange lietng fount! on different specimens. 
To the expert this use of gay crilors at once suggests Canosa, as tlte 
late clas.'j of vases to which this place has given its name, and which 
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are probably a little later tban the ones under discussion, are Hb* 
erally decorated wth all kinds of colors. These **Canosa vases" 
are large polychrome vessels for funeral use. 

First in our list comes a group of two vases of the shape known 
as ''asfcos" from their resemblance to wine skins. As 1ms Ijeen 
stated above, this is an indigenous form of vase, and was copied bv 
the Greek vase painters of Apulia. It was especially common in the 
wares of Peucetia and Daunia. Walters, indecNi, 1>elieves that this 
shape is derived from .^^gean sources, but this \*icw* is erroneous. 

The decoration on these vases, one of which is here illustrated 
(Fig. 78) consists in each case in hands of conventional ornament. 

Two patterns are especially common; the 
st>-cnllcd "wavc-maeander," or in Italian, 
"meandro a onila," which occurs on both 
necks and on the shoulder of the vase illus* 
tratcd.and the "chain" or, in Italian, "treeda'' 
ftress) pattern which also occurs twice on the 
specimen illustrated, on tlie necks below the 
wave maeander and near the fofjt. Of these 
two patterns the wave maeander occum on 
every vase in the group, the chain on all but 
one. One of tlie mouths is clf^sed and per- 
foraiefl, the other open. Polychromy is 
employed; the inside of the mouth being 
brick red, anti one stripe each of red and pink 
nmning round the vase. The askos not 
illustrated is in j>oor condition, the designs 
having nearly all rubbed off; but wave maeander and chain 
patterns can be recognised. 

Next ctimes a doulilc vase (Fig. 70 ), consisting of two pots, held, 
together by a loop that has been forTne<I liettveen them, Polvchromy 
is used freely, the colors, Ijcside black, being red, ^irange and pink. 
The decoration takes the form of bands, of the same general nature 
as in the preceding specimens. 

The Last two vases of the series (Figs. 80 and 81) are usually 
called "incense burners" sTtiifian. incensieri). Tlie taller one is 
said to have been found in Campania, but is unquestionably of 
Apulian manufacture, and probably was made at Crinosa. *The 
bands of decoration are bolder than in the other specimens, and a 
ver)" naturalistic ivy leaf pattern nms around the center of the vase. 
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'I'his late pottery of Apulia seems to present a real reversion to 
type after a lapse of a hundred rand fifty or two hundred years, 

Although the patterns used for decoration 
are classical, yet the genenil appearance 
of these specimens reminds the student 
of the pre'Hellenic wares, Tliene is, 
how'ever, a possibility that the writer has 
not seen suggested elsewhere. It has 
been observed that the Italian scholar 
who has fixeil the chronology of those 
vases has shown them to be almost cer- 
tainly a product of Canosa. It is alst^ 
apparent that in all the vases of this class 
in the Museum, the technique is the 
same. No difference of any importance 
will be found between tltese and ajiy in 
other museums. It is, therefore, the 
writer's opinion that a very good case 
could lie made in favor of the contention 
that not only did they all come from the 
same place but even from the same work¬ 
shop, and were the work of the same maker. 
If this were so, the problem would be 
intensely simplified, as they would then 
represent, not a distinct class or period, 
but merely the ijroduct of one atelier, 
running, perhaps, through one generation; 
in other words, not so much a reversion 
to type 3s a personal eccentricity or 
l>eculiariiy on the part of one particular manufacturer. This sug¬ 
gestion is therefore offered to settle llie much discussed problem 
of these "local Apulian" vases. 
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NOTES 


We regret to record the death of Mrs. Charles Brinton Coxe* 
friend and p>atTon of the Museum, who died at her home in Drifton 
in October. It will be recalled that Mrs. Coxe’s sympathetic 
cooperation with her son. the late Mr. Eckley B, Coxe. Jr„ President 
of the Board of Managers, in his benefaction.^ to the Museutn, "was 
continued up to the time of his death in 1916. By the will of Mrs. 
Coxe, the Museum benefits to the extent of $50,000, this amount to 
be used towards the erection of rooms for the Egyptian Section. 

Mr. Pierre S, duPont has resigntxl from the Board of Managers 
of the Museum. 


Mr. W. HinckJe Smith has l^en elected a \Ianager t)f the 
Museum to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of the late 
Major B. Franklin Pepper which took place in .April, 19)7, 

Mr, F. Curlies Morgan, Treasurer of the Univeraty oi Penn¬ 
sylvania, lias been elected Treasurer of the Museum. 

Mr, H. U. Hall, Assistant Curator of the Section of General 
Ethnology, returneil to the Muse tun in September immctl lately 
after his demobiliaation. 

Dr. Stephen B, Lum, Assistant Curator of the Mediterranean 
Section, who was demobilized in the spring, returned to his duties 
at the Museum on October 1st. 

Eh*. Stephen Langdon, formerly Curator of the Babylonian 
Section of the University Museum, has been appointetl Professor 
of Assyriology at Oxford University to succeed Profeasor A, H. Sayce 
vrho has retired. 

f 

Mr* \\ * B. Van \aliTi relumed from his two years at Point 
Barrow, Alaska^ in hfoveml>er. iTie collections obtained by Mr. 
Van Valin in the excavEtion of ancient village and burial sites 
Point Barrow have also arrived at the Museum, 
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Dr, Edward Chiera contribvites the following note. 

In V'olume I, No. 2, of the Babylonian PubUcaiions of the 
Minseum, by Dr, Luta, just published, are two tablets which will 
prove to be of special inters. These two tablets, which are num¬ 
bered 96 and 103. have not as yet been translated. They appear to 
contain similar matter and to refer to a dialogue between a god and a 
man. The inscription on tablet !03, on which the first four or five 
lines are destroyed, begins with a statement on the part of ihe man to 
the effect that his condition is one of fear and grief, the reason for 
which must have been contained in the lost lines. The man appears- 
^ifraid of hearing himscH called. In reply God, after reproacJiing him 
and telling him that he will not be able to lift himself up from his 
h>w Slate, drives him away from his presence and prohibits him from 
continuing to attend to his fields and his oxen. The tablet end.s 
with a promise of a new humanity to which great abundance will be 
given. 

Gifts. 

Mr. Harold S. Colton spent the summer In southwest Arizona, 
w'here he made excavations in a number of minor ruins.^ 
The results of these excavations have been presented by 
Mr. Colton to the University Museum. 

Mrs. Harry W, Harrison, a piece of tapa cloth from Fiji, 

Mrs, Emma W, Evans, a Philippine saddle. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee, an Apache Indian basket. 

Mrs. Edgar Fahs Smith, two Indian baskets. 

Mr. EldHdgc K. Johnsoa, a Saltillo Indian blanket. 

Mr. S. H. Cregar, Jr., four North .\merican Indian specimens. 

Mr. Joseph L. Wilson, four Tonga and Fiji clubs, one Tonga 
carved bailer, one African ivorj' tnimpet. 

Mrs, Charles Roberts, five Indian baskets, 

Miss Anne Thomson, a collection of native pottery and metal¬ 
work from Tangier, together witli a group tif European 
arms and armor. 

Benjamin H. Ray. a collection of Chinese and Philippine photo¬ 
graphs and fottr wlumcs on China. 

Purchases. 

Sixteen Chinese porcelains of the K’ang Hsi Period. 

Carved elephant tusk from the I.xjjnago Coast of Africa. 

Selected pieces of Arabic wooilwork, tiles, potterj* and mosaic. 
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During the sununer U)e Tibetan Collection, for some time in 
storage, was reinEtalled in Pepper Hall. 

The Persian iwitery, bronzes, woodwork, tiles, rugs and textiles 
were also reinstalled dtiring the summer. Ancient China, India, 
Persia and Tibet are now represented consecutively by exhibitions 
on ihe main floor. 

An American Indian collection has been loaned for a perioti of 
three years to the Reading Aluseum. Another collection has been 
Itxined to the Boy Scouts of Philadelphia. 

A collection of models has tioen deposited with the Children's 
Department of Uie Pennsylvania Museum, 

'Hie Wednesday afternoon course of lectures given for the 
schools iroctn (October 1st to December ISth proved increasingly 
successful. On each occasion the Auditorium was filled with teachers 
and tlieir pupils and on several occasions the lectures had to be 
repeated from one to throe limes in order that all of the schools 
desiring the benefit of the lectures might be accommodated. The 
course will be resumed in Afarch, 

Visitors to the Museum wilt learn with regret of the death of Mr. 
Andrew Walts which took place on November .lOth at the age of 
fifty-two, Mr. VV atts had been continuously in the employ of the 
Museum since 1899, He will iw; remembered by the public for the 
admirable way in which he discharg^I his many duties and cfin- 
tribuled to their comfort and enjoj'ment. Among the visible and 
permanent results of his work the coiulition of the building and 
grounds bear vi-itnoss to his ability and devotion. 

The following persons hav’e been elected Members of the 
Museum: 

Life Member, Mrs, Gefirge G. Snowden 
Fellowship MemlxT. Mr. W. A. Lippincou 
Sustaining Member, Mrs. .Manton E. Hibbs 

Annual Members, Mrs, Finley Acker, Mrs. John W. Colew. 
Mr, William B. Camptjell, Mr. Ruben Cherry. Jr., Dr. Tello J, 
d'Apeay,^ Mns. George Dnliiis Dixon, Mr, Joseph M. Dohan. Dr. 
Frank Fislier. Mr. Edmund W. Gilpin, Mr. Anthony A, Hinrt^. Air, 
Wilham H Hutt. Mm. William W. Lukens. Mrs. J. Bertram Mitcltoll, 
Mr. W. Harold Sharp. Mr. John Wirgman 
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Tlie following lecture program has been arranged for the season 


19194920. 

November 

1, 

November 

8. 

November 15- 
November 22, 

November 29, 

December 

6. 

December 

15. 

Januarv' 

3. 

January 

17. 

January 

24. 

January 

31, 

Pebruarj' 

7, 

February 

14. 

February 

21. 

Februarj"^ 

28. 

March 

6 . 

March 

13. 

March 

20. 


Kennit Roosevelt, From Babylon to Bagdad with 
the British Army, 

Donald B, MacMillian, The Riddle of the Arctic, 

John H. Finley, With General Allenby in Jerusalem. 

Ettore Cadorin, The Italmn Renaissance as an 
Italian Artist sees it, 

1-angdon Warner, Early Chinese Sculpture, 

William C. Farabee, The Races of Europe, Their 
Origins, Migrations and Development. 

Archdeacon Stuck, A Winter Circuit of our Arctic 
Coast. 

Herbert Adams Gibbons, The New Asia. 

Etttire Cadorin, Pisa, 

Miss M, A. CzapUcka, The Turks of History and 
of the Present Day, 

Fay Cooper Cole, Primitive Art. 

Fay Cooper Cole, 'Hie Charms of the Desert. 

Miss M, A, Cwiplicka, Poland and Her Neighbors. 

David M, Robinson, Buried Cities of Asia Minor 
and the Seven Biblical Churches. 

Pc-alira-e*squeet, Indian Life, [.^gend and Song. 

Roy Chapman Andren-s, Hunting in the Desert 
of Gobu 

Kermit Roosevelt, From Babylon to Bagdad with 
the British Army, 

Charles Upson Clark, Our Roman Print and Script. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Titistees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of-— ---.dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


MEMBERSHIP RULES 

There are four Hasses of membership in the Museum; 

Fellows for Life, who contribute......51,000 

Fellowship Members, who pay an annual contribution of,.... 5100 

Sustaining Members, who pay an annual contribution of. $25 

Annual Members, who pay an annual contribution of. $10 

All classes of members are entitled to the following privileges: 
Admission to the ^'fuseum at alt reasonable times; an invitation to 
any regular reception given by the Board of Managers at the 
Museum; invitations and reserved seats at lectures; the Museum 
Journal; copies of all guides and handbooks published by the 
Museum and free use of the Library. In addition to the pri\Tleges ; 
to which all classes of members are entitled. Sustaining Members 
and Fellows receive, upon request, copies of all books published by 
the Museum. 
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